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History 

In the Beginning... 

The deep nature of our own species, and those that preceded us in evolution, includes competition, violence, and 
killing. Prehistoric men no doubt fought one another for dominance, food, mating rights, and survival. The dawn of 
a structured or scientific approach to fighting no doubt occurred with the first primitive man to pick up a stick with 
which to strike an enemy or prey. 

Conflict and warfare form pivotal events in human history. Arguably, many ancient rituals, sports and ceremonies 
are reenactments of battles in one form or another. The Olympic Games held by the ancient Greeks were regarded as 
a religious festival, during which war was suspended. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh, written down in about the eighteenth century B.C. in Mesopotamia, one of the earliest 
centres of civilisation, shows that most weapons of war had been invented by then, the major exception being 
explosives, which were to be invented by the Chinese almost 2800 years later. 

Gilgamesh, a hero of Uruk in Babylonia, fought with axe, sword, bow and arrow, and spear. His contemporaries 
used battering rams against enemy cities, and rode to battle in chariots. 

The concept of a martial art or science of combat no doubt developed along with civilisation. Organised warfare 
required trained and disciplined soldiers, and generals and instructors to command and train them. 
The earliest accepted evidence of a martial art exists in two small Babylonian works of art dating back to between 
2000 and 3000 B.C., each showing two men in postures of combat. 

Whilst there is almost no other evidence to support the hypothesis that martial arts originated in Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia, and were carried eastward to India and China, there is evidence that trade took place between the 
Harappa culture of Northern India and the Mesopotamians as early as 2500 B.C. Also, there is evidence that a 
particular design of bronze axe was in use over a vast area including parts of Europe and China aroimd 1300 B.C. 
There is also evidence that the performances of acrobats from India and the eastern Mediterranean regions were 
enjoyed by the Chinese. The martial arts and performing arts have had a long tradition of association in the East, 
mirroring the similarity between the movements of acrobats and martial artists. 

While the case for the origin of martial arts in Mesopotamia is speculative, there is no doubt that they first appeared 
in the East in a primitive form, and it was in India and China that their development into the intricate and 
sophisticated systems of recent times took place. 

Martial Arts in China 

The development of martial arts in China is inextricably linked with the development of Chinese medicine, and of 

the major rehgious and philosophical systems which underpin all aspects of hfe in historical China. 

The martial and healing arts have always had a close relationship, of necessity when the wounds resulting from 

combat required healing, and in the use of medical knowledge to develop more effective targeting and striking 

techniques. Martial arts through the ages were practiced as much for health and longevity as they were for 

aggression and defence, and indeed the Shaolin arts were based on movements originally developed for health 

reasons. 

Nearly five thousand years ago, the three legendary emperors laid the ground work for a nationalised system of 
Chinese medicine for the populace. Emperor Fu Hsi first proposed such a system; Emperor Shun Nung developed a 
classification of herbs for use in healing; and Huang-Ti, the Yellow Emperor, sent healers out to care for the people. 
The "Yellow Emperor's Classic of Intemal Medicine" a book on the principles of Chinese medicine, attributed to 
Huang-Ti but more likely written by others much later, is still regarded as a standard text by many contemporary 
schools of acupuncture and Oriental healing. 

Around this time, mention is made of a form of ritualised wrestling called Go-Ti, in which two men wore horns on 
their heads and attempted to gore each other. The sport became popular, and spread throughout the land, and was 
passed down through generations. Go-Ti is performed today, with less blood spilled, fraditionally at festivals in 
Honan and Manchuria. It is theorised also that Go-Ti was exported to Japan during the Tang Dynasty (610-907 AD), 
and evolved into the modem sport of Sumo; this would be the earliest documented export of Chinese martial arts. 
The originators of the great Chinese philosophies all lived around the same time. Lao Tzu, the developer of Taoism, 
was bom in Honan around 604 BC. Confucius was bom around 550 BC, and the Buddha around 506 BC. 



Legend has it that Lao Tzu worked in the imperial palace during the Chou Dynasty as custodian of the imperial 
archives. Like many of his compatriots, he became disillusioned by the existing political tyranny, and at age 160 
(according to legend) he left the kingdom on a wagon drawn by a black ox. When he reached Han-Ku pass, the 
gatekeeper, Yin-Hsi, asked him to leave a record of his teachings. The result was a short but enormously profound 
and influential document of 5,280 Chinese words called the Tao Te Ching (The Way and the Power). It taught a 
philosophy of living harmoniously with the ways of nature, returning to one's essence and of acting only in 
accordance with the Way. 

(The philosophical basis of the teachings of Lao Tzu, and those of Confucius and the Buddha, will be discussed 

more fully in a later section.) 

Confucius was bom to a noble family in the state of Lu in what is now Shantung. His father died when Confucius 
was three, and the family fell on hard times. Though self-educated, he devoted himself to teaching and a quest to 
eliminate illiteracy; however, his major purpose in education was to teach and develop a way of harmonious living 
and interaction with one's fellows, through rules and standards of propriety and behaviour. At age 51, he became 
Minister for Justice in Lu, but his attempts to spread his doctrines were met with indifference or distain by his 
superiors, resulting in his starting a thirteen year ministry attempting to disseminate his political, social, and 
philosophical beliefs. At age 68, unsuccessful, he began to write the classic documents such as the Spring and 
Autumn annals, the I Ching (book of Changes) and the Analects, which were to have a huge impact on Chinese 
culture. 

Some historians dispute the authorship of these documents (i.e. maybe Confucius didn't write all or any of them), 
but their fundamental role in Chinese culture is indisputable. 

The Buddha, also called Guatama or Siddhartha, was an Indian Prince, bom approximately 506 BC As a youth, he 
lived a rich and pampered life in the splendour of palaces and courtyards, surrounded by the luxuries of the time, 
unaware of the often desperate and miserable circumstances in which the vast majority of his subjects dwelt. 
One day he ventured into the city, and was confronted with the disease, starvation, suffering and death which filled 
his kingdom. The streets were filled with starving beggars and littered with the bodies of the dead or dying. 
Shocked to the bone by what he saw, he spent days alone (five days beneath the Bodhi tree), attempting to come to 
terms with this shattering revelation. He found himself unable to accept his experiences as reality, and from there 
came he formed the basis of his teachings, that human existence is an illusion, and nothing is real. He left the palace 
and travelled widely, teaching. 

His teachings and doctrine proposed a disregard for self and materiahsm, instead emphasising subsequent lives and 
the eventual deliverance from the etemal cycle of life and suffering which is human existence. 
While the seeds of higher philosophies were being sown, warfare itself continued. Before 500 BC, China did not 
exist as a nation. The territory now knovm as the People's Repubhc of China was made up of a large number of 
minor, independent states, generally operating under feudal rale. 

War was seen as an occupation of the nobility, with skirmishes being fought between local warlords, perhaps with 
small armies of peasants. The lords would be driven to the battlefield in chariots, to fire arrows on the peasant 
armies of their rivals. Occasionally warlords would resort to single combat before their armies to decide a particular 
issue. 

War was a highly ritualised activity, prohibited in certain seasons or circumstances, such as after the demise of a 
particular leader. Soldiers might languish for days or weeks while oracles were consulted or a favourable omen 
awaited prior to an attack. 

Gradually the smaller states were assimilated by larger ones, and larger cities were formed, with populations as large 
as 750,000. Trade flourished between these centres, with tools and weapons of high quality iron among the items 
exchanged. Around the time of the Warring States period (490-221 BC), a low-grade steel was perfected, allowing 
the ralers to equip their soldiers with weapons made in foundries and stored in arsenals. 

The expansion of the bureaucracy of government at this time allowed for feasible equipping, feeding, training and 
deployment of much larger armies. This changed warfare from an occupation of the raling class to a professional 
activity undertaken by professional soldiers and officers. New specialist skills, such as engineering, signals, and 
mapmaking became viable occupations for these career soldiers. Sun Tzu was the most famous of these; a brilliant 
tactician and strategist, whose work The Art of War, which was written around 350 BC, is said to have influenced 
Mao Tse-Tung, and remains a standard text for military officers, as well as being widely read by ambitious people in 
other walks of life. 

But combat was not solely the province of the ralers and the military. The Chinese countryside was rife with gangs 
of bandits and outlaws. Merchants enticed by the large profits possible from interstate trade would have employed 
bodyguards to protect themselves and their wares. The small scale close combat encountered by such bodyguards 
would have suited a career martial artist perfectly. The itinerant life of such bodyguards would have brought them 
into contact with others in the same profession from all over the country, allowing for a constant interchange of 
martial ideas and techniques. 

During the Han Dynasty(206 BC - 220 AD), Pan Kuo (32-92 AD) write the Han Su I Wen Chih, or Han Book of the 
Arts, this work contained chapters on governmental aspects of occupation (during war), battlefield strategy, 
principles in nature, and a chapter on fighting skills, including hand, foot, and weapon techniques. 



Meanwhile, the doctrines of Taoism spread and flourished, with the Taoist monks practising various types of 
exercise, breathing, and meditation. 

During the closing years of the Han Dynasty, Dr Hua To, a famous surgeon, made a major contribution to the 
development of martial arts, introducing a series of exercises based on the movements of animals, to promote blood 
circulation, freedom from sickness, and the prevention of the symptoms of old age.. In his book, Shou Pu, Hua To 
described a system of exercises he called the Frolic of the Five Animals, based on movements of the tiger, deer, 
bear, monkey and bird. 

Bodhidharma and the Shaolin Temple 

The first Shaolin Temple was built in approximately 495 A.D., in Honan Province near Mount Sung. It was built by 
Emperor Hsaio Wen, for the purpose of housing Buddhist monks who were charged with the task of translating the 
Buddhist scriptures from Sanskrit into Chinese, in accordance with the wishes of the Emperor, who sought to make 
the scriptures available to the people in their native tongue, as a means of achieving Nirvana for himself. 
Around 520 AD, an Indian Buddhist monk named Bodhidharma journeyed from India to China. He was the son of 
an Indian King, and an excellent warrior in superb physical condition. He visited Emperor Wen, but disagreed with 
him that Nirvana could be achieved by good deeds (the translations of the scriptures) performed by others in the 
Emperor's name, as noble as such a project might be. Bodhidharma's method instead involved meditative practices, 
seeking enlightenment through direct experience. 

After leaving the emperor, Bodhidharma then went to the Shaolin temple. The head abbot. Fang Chang, at first 
viewed him as a foreign meddler and upstart, and refused him entrance. Bodhidharma instead took up residence in a 
nearby cave, where he reportedly sat facing a wall for nine years, "listening to the ants scream". Legend has it that 
the intensity of his gaze bored a hole in the cave's wall. 

The monks were soundly impressed with his rehgious discipline and commitment, and he was welcomed into their 
ranks in the Shaolin Temple. One painting of Bodhidharma dating from the thirteenth century has one of the monks 
cutting off his own hand as a symbohc gesture of sympathy for Bodhidharma's spiritual commitment during his stay 
in the cave. 

The monks at the temple were most interested in his teachings, but due to their sedentary lives and poor diet and 
physical condition, were often unable to stay awake during his lectures. To improve their health and assist their 
meditation, Bodhidharma devised three sets of exercises, emphasising correct breathing and bending and stretching 
of the body. The monks, who were in constant physical danger from outlaws and robbers, but who were forbidden 
by their religious code to carry weapons, modified many of the exercises to form systems of weaponless self- 
defence, becoming the systems of Kung-fu and other Asian martial Arts we practise today. 

Further legend has it that Bodhidharma once fell asleep while meditating, and became so enraged that he ripped off 
his eyehds, casting them to the ground. From them immediately sprang tea shrubs, whose leaves were used by the 
monks to keep them awake. 

As with many episodes in the history of Kung Fu, there are doubts among historians regarding the truth of the stories 
about Bodhidharma, and indeed, whether he actually existed. Detailed accounts of his exploits only started to appear 
in the eleventh century, although there were Buddhist historians of prodigious written output around the Temple 
much earher than this, such as Hsuan-Tsang in the seventh century, who make no mention of him. 
However, the story of Bodhidharma is seminal to the history of Buddhism, the Shaolin Temple, and Kung Fu. 
At the height of its prosperity, around 700 BC, the temple had a complement of around 1500 monks, including 500 
fighting monks, together with the land and buildings to support. 

The Emperor T'ai Tsung of the Tang dynasty first endowed the temple with the right to train a fighting force of 
monk/soldiers. In danger at one time, he asked for help from the temple and thirteen monks went to his aid. 
The grateful emperor attempted to persuade the thirteen to take up positions in his court, but the monks declined, 
stating that their martial arts' primary purposes were to promote the monks' health and to protect the Temple and its 
surrounding society. As there was now peace, they were no longer required, but that if the need arose again they 
would make themselves available. 

The emperor then permitted them to increase the size of their fighting force to 500. 

Over the next thousand years, the martial arts expanded and evolved, interest in them based to a large degree on the 
heroic exploits of the Shaolin monks. The military and merchant classes also added to the spread and evolution of 
the art. Other temples were built, and often became havens for anti-dynastic and revolutionary activity of various 
sorts, as China's rule remained in the hands of competing groups and dynasties. Temples were subjected to 
numerous sackings and burnings, with monks fleeing to other areas, and building or rebuilding temples, spreading 
their knowledge as they went. 

This state of affairs continued up to the fall of the Ming Dynasty in the seventeenth century A.D. 

Wing Chun 

(Note: It is almost impossible to determine a definitive history of Wing Chun KungFu. The circumstances leading to 
the marriage ofYim Wing Chun and Leung Bok Cho have been described in several different ways by different 



members of the WWCKFA, including lectures by Sifu Rick Spain, the writings of Grandmaster William Cheung and 

writings purported to be those of Grandmaster Yip Man. 

I discuss alternative versions of events to those set down here in Appendix A. 

The enigmatic Ng Mui is used by a number of styles of Kung Fu besides Wing Chun to explain their origin, and she 
may be as much a legendary as a real figure. She figured extensively in the lore and performances of the Red Junk 
Opera Company, through which Wong Wa Bo, Leung Bok Cho and Jee Sin play a pivotal role in the art's 
development It is perhaps prudent to remember that, as operatic artists, they were skilled in dramatic storytelling, 
and that many of the best stories have their basis in fact 

It may also be prudent to remember that the cultural basis of humanity's greatest endeavours is based on grand 
myths, fables and legends - often, based on real individuals and events - rather than on the smaller details of 
objective fact. 

I write this assuming that the truth of history lies as much in each historian's interpretation as in the objective 
events.) 

The Manchus invaded China in 1644, ending the Ming dynasty, and beginning the Ching (Qing) dynasty. The 
occupation force, as a minority of the population, introduced a number of repressive measures to control the 
indigenous Han population. These included forbidding the Hans to carry weapons, restricting their opportunities 
within the civil service, and the practice of binding the feet of women, rendering them totally dependent on their 
husbands and menfolk, who were thus also restricted in their actions and ability to undertake revolutionary 
activities. 

The Shaolin Temple, which as a Buddhist institution was revered and regarded with religious awe by the invaders, 
became both a sanctuary for Ming rebels and a centre for revolutionary planning and training. Ming soldiers and 
sympathisers donned monk's robes and shaved their heads, but trained for war within the temple grounds and plotted 
the overthrow of the Manchus. 

The combat systems then taught in the temple were based on animal movements and required the progressive 
mastery of tens and hundreds of long, intricate forms, taking fifteen to twenty years. The Shaolin grandmasters 
recognised that this approach was unsuitable for the rapid development of a fighting force. They began to develop a 
new system of Kung Fu based on human biomechanics rather than the movements of animals, distilling the 
enormous and disparate variety of techniques, some only marginally useful, of the animal systems into an essential 
core of techniques which would turn an average trainee into a skilled fighter in five years rather than twenty-five. As 
the Manchus had outlawed the carrying of weapons by the populace, the butterfly swords, which were easy to 
conceal in knee-length boots, were chosen as the system's only weapons. 

The system was called Wing Chun, named after the Springtime (Wing Chun) training hall in the temple. Some 
accounts have it that the system was named after Yim Wing Chun, but it seems she may also have been given that 
name, after that of the training hall, by Ng Mui, the alternative meaning of the name being "Hope for the Future"). 
The Manchus heard of the revolutionary role of the Temple, and surrounded it, while a traitorous monk set fires 
within. The monks fought bravely, but were heavily outnumbered. Only five escaped - Bak Mei, Fung Do Dak, Mui 
Min, Jee Sin and the nun Ng Mui. The five went their separate ways. 

Ng Mui took refuge in the distant White Crane Temple in Yunnan. Periodically, she would journey to a nearby 
village for provisions including bean curd (tofii), which she bought fi-om a shopkeeper named Yim Yee (or Yim 
Say) and his daughter, Yim Wing Chun. 

Yim Yee and his daughter had fled Fatshan province before impending wrongful arrest by the Manchus, and settled 
in this remote area, selling the bean curd for a living. However, their lives were not yet free from trouble. One day 
Ng Mui entered the shop to find the young girl in tears. 

Wing Chun was a beautiful young woman, and had attracted the unwanted attentions of a brutal gang leader, who 
had sworn to take her as his wife. 

Ng Mui's immediate inclination was to fight off the gangster herself, but realised that such action was likely to 
attract the attention of the Manchus, from whom she was still a fugitive. Instead, Ng Mui undertook to teach the girl 
combat techniques, thus allowing her to defend herself and her honour. 

Wing Chun told the gangster that she would fight him in one year, and that if he could defeat her, she would be his. 
The gangster, a master of Eagle Claw Kung Fu, saw this as a fait accompli and agreed, laughing. 
Ng Mui took Yim Wing Chun back to the temple with her. 

With only months in which to train Yim Wing Chun, Ng Mui concentrated only on the most essential, direct and 
effective techniques and training methods in her instruction. The techniques would need to allow Wing Chun to 
overcome the gangster, who was bigger, stronger, and more experienced than she. As the 108 dummies of the 
Shaolin temple no longer existed, Ng Mui developed a single dummy on which all 108 dummy movements could be 
practised. Yim Wing Chun trained day and night, and, when the gangster returned, she was ready. Soundly beaten, 
the disgraced gangster left and never returned. 

Shortly thereafter, a salt (or silk) merchant from Shangxi named Leung Bok Cho visited the area. Leung Bok Cho 
had been a student of Kung Fu at the Honan Shaolin Temple. He stayed at an inn next to Yim Yee's shop, and 
witnessed Wing Chun practising her Kung Fu beside the tofu grinders. He fell in love with this beautiful and skilful 
young woman, and soon, with Yim Yee's approval, they were married. 



Ng Mui eventually left the White Crane Temple, travelling far and wide. Before leaving, she made Wing Chun 
promise to adhere to the Kung Fu traditions, to continue to develop her Kung Fu after her marriage, and to help 
continue the struggle against the Manchus to restore the Ming dynasty. 

Wing Chun and Leung Bok Cho moved back to Shangxi, but soon moved on to northern Guangdong to escape 
constant fighting between bandits and soldiers. Then they moved to Siu Hing, where they would eventually 
encounter members of the Red Junk Opera Company. 

Meanwhile, Ng Mui's fellow grandmaster at the temple, Jee Sin, was also travelling the country. Among other 
styles, he was a master of the dragon pole. He sought suitable students to train in his continuing quest to assist the 
overthrow of the Manchus and the restoration of the Ming dynasty. Like Ng Mui, he was hunted by the Manchus 
and, to evade detection, he disguised himself as a dishevelled beggar. It was in Guangdong that he heard of the Red 
Junk Opera Company, and its prized performer, Wong Wa Bo. 

The Red Junk Opera members were trained in the performing and martial arts from an early age, and Jee Sin 
reasoned that, with such backgrounds, they could quickly be trained to become formidable fighters. Jee Sin went to 
see a Red Junk performance, watching Wong Wa Bo very closely. He was impressed with Wong Wa Bo's 
considerable skills and enormous strength, but noticed a few technical faults which he felt he could correct. 
As the performers were packing up to travel on to a performance in Guangzhou, Jee Sin approached them and asked 
for passage. The poler of the ship, seeing only a filthy tramp in rags, informed him that the Red Junks were not 
passenger ships, and that the only way that Jee Sin would get to Guangzhou was by walking. The opera staff 
continued their packing, ignoring Jee Sin, and then boarded the boat, preparing to shove off. The poler saw Jee Sin 
take up a stance, one foot on the shore and one on the boat. The poler decided that the foolish beggar was overdue 
for a surprise bath, and began to push with his pole as hard as he could. 

Try as he might, he could not move the boat. He summoned the others, who also thrust poles into the river bed, but 
the boat remained unmoved. Finally, in desperation, the poler summoned Wong Wa Bo, the best poler of all, still 
sleeping after an unusually long performance the previous evening. Even he was unable to make a difference. 
The disguised Jee Sin began to laugh, and with his foot, began to rock the boat, threatening to flood it. Wong Wa Bo 
realised that the man in rags before him was no beggar, but a man of exceptional power and skill. He respectfully 
invited Jee Sin aboard and begged to be taught the master's skills. Jee Sin taught the Red Junk Opera members his 
Kung Fu, which they called Weng Chun Kuen ("Everlasting Spring Boxing") to disguise its Shaolin origins. Wong 
Wa Bo became his prized student, one of very few to learn Jee Sin's six-and-a-half-strike pole technique. 
Meanwhile, Leung Bok Cho sought a worthy student to whom to pass on the Wing Chun system. He had heard 
about his nephew Wong Wa Bo's reputation as a performer and martial artist, and went to a Red Junk performance 
to see for himself. Leung Bok Cho and Wong Wa Bo got together after the show, and it was agreed that, if Leung 
could beat Wong in a Iriendly match, the Wing Chun butterfly swords against staff, that Wong would become 
Leung's student and be taught the art of Wing Chun. 

The match was fought on the stage of the Red Junk, Wong with a twelve foot Dragon Pole against Leung's pair of 
eighteen inch butterfly swords. Wong figured he had the advantage, and invited Leung to attack first. Wong found it 
very difficult to defend against the swift, tight techniques of the swords, and was forced to the edge of the stage. In 
desperation, Wong used the most deadly techniques of the pole, blocking Leung's double slash at his head with an 
upward bon kwun, then jabbing low at Leung's leg. Despite the almost simultaneous block and attack, Wong's strike 
missed, and he felt the cold steel of Leung's butterfly blade against his wrist. He had no choice but to drop his pole 
and concede defeat, begging Leung to teach him the superior techniques of Wing Chun. 

Leung knew from the fight he had chosen well. Wong mastered the art of Wing Chun, and integrated its principles 
into the technique of the six-and-a-half sttike Dragon Pole, thus making that weapon part of the Wing Chun system. 
Next in the lineage was Leung Lan Kwai, a herbahst by profession, who introduced the Iron Palm training into the 
system. Leung Lan Kwai passed his knowledge to Leung Lee Tai, who then passed it on to Leung Jan, a famous 
herbal doctor in Fatshan. Leung Jan was famous for his Iron Palm technique. 

Leung Jan had chosen his sons, Leung Bak and Leung Chuen, as his successors. However, a neighbouring money 
changer, Chan Wa Soon, was greatly interested in Leung Jan's Kung Fu and began to spy on Leung Jan and his sons 
while they were practising. Leung Jan became aware of this very early in the piece, and intentionally modified the 
techniques he taught to his sons to reduce their effectiveness whenever Chan was watching. 
Eventually, Leung Jan became impressed with Chan's keen interest, accepting him as a disciple. However, he 
continued to teach only the modified version of Wing Chun to Chan, because he feared that Chan would dispute the 
grandmaster titleship of Wing Chun with his sons after his (Leung Jan's) death. 

This fear manifested itself after the deaths of Leung Jan and Leung Cheun, with Chan, a much larger and more 

powerful man, driving the surviving son, Leung Bak, from Fatshan. Leung Bak went to Hong Kong. 

Chan began to teach the modified version of Wing Chun to selected students. Despite his reputation an popularity as 

a Kung Fu exponent, he only accepted eleven students. Then Yip Man, twelve years old at the time, came to Chan 

with three hundred pieces of silver, seeking acceptance as a disciple. Chan assumed the boy had stolen the coins 

from his parents, and marched him home to confront them. There he discovered that Yip Man had indeed saved the 

money on his own. Impressed with Yip Man's commitment, Chan accepted him as his final disciple. 

After four years of study with Chan Wa Soon, Yip Man became a skilled fighter with a considerable reputation. 

After Chan's death. Yip Man moved to Hong Kong. Through some martial arts colleagues, he was introduced to an 



eccentric old man renowned for his Kung Fu ability. Yip Man, with the impetuosity of youth, challenged the old 
man, only to find himself soundly beaten. 

The old man was Leung Bak, the hitherto lost surviving son of Leung Jan. Leung Bak explained to Yip Man the 
story of the modified Wing Chun system which was taught to Chan Wa Soon, and then accepted Yip Man as a 
student of the Traditional Wing Chun system. He stayed with Leung Bak for four years, and then returned to 
Fatshan, challenged and defeated his seniors, and declared himself grandmaster of Wing Chun Kung Fu. While 
respected throughout China for his Kung-fu skills. Yip Man took no students. 

The communist uprising forced Yip Man to flee Fatshan for Macau, leaving his fortune behind, as did many of his 
contemporaries. Leung Shan, a master of Pak Mei (White Eyebrow) Kung Fu found Yip Man living there in 
impoverished circumstances, and took him to Hong Kong. 

Leung Shan ran a Kung Fu school on the premises of the restaurant workers' union in Hong Kong. Yip Man was put 
up in a small apartment there, and would occasionally watch the classes, occasionally criticising the techniques 
taught by Leung Shan, without intending offence. 

One night in 195 1 , Leung became annoyed by Yip Man's criticism, and challenged him. Though Yip Man was older 
and less powerful than Leung Shan, the latter could not match the techniques of Wing Chun and was easily 
overcome. 

Yip Man then revealed himself as the grandmaster of Wing Chun, and took Leung Shan as the first of a small 
number of disciples, who included the late Bruce Lee and the current Traditional Wing Chun grandmaster, William 
Cheung Cheuk Hing. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy and Reality 

Kung Fu without its traditional and philosophical basis would be little more than a brutal and inhuman science of 
injury, death and destruction. 

However, it needs to be understood by the student that Kung Fu's primary purpose is self protection. In ancient 
China as well as in large cities today, real fights may end in injury or death. Philosophising over respect for one's 
opponent or strict adherence to Buddhist or Taoist principles in the middle of a streetfight is likely to earn the 
practitioner a ride in an ambulance. As Sifu David Crook vwote, "Anyone who believes in the [Marquis of] 
Queensbury rules in the street had better be fully insured." 

A mugger or other assailant is unlikely to share your Taoist and Buddhist principles, or any sense of fair play. While 
club sparring and tournaments are conducted imder rules and within limits, all such assumptions are off in a 
streetfight. There are no rules and no guarantees. Real and improvised weapons (chains, knives, iron bars), biting, 
clawing and gouging, group attacks and group stompings are all very real possibilities. 

The training in a Kung Fu school goes only part of the way to prepare a student to deal with real world attacks. 
While we learn efficient fighting techniques, and practise these in various drills, with varying degrees of contact, 
these only go some of the way to preparing us for the enormous emotional and physical duress of an encounter with 
someone wishing to damage us. Streetfights are not stopped because one of the combatants cuts or injures 
themselves, or because they run out of breath. Streetfights stop when one side is unable to continue - helpless, 
unconscious, severely injured or dead. The winner(s) may stop short of kicking the loser to death when he is dovm, 
but this will be a matter of luck as much as anything else. 

To win a streetfight demands that you meet the attack on your person with equal, preferably greater, ferocity, that 
you overcome your fear and pain in a violent attack, often best done by flooding your system with adrenalin, and 
that you are prepared to act immediately to render your opponents unable to continue their attack, by any means 
necessary, fair or unfair, and with complete ruthlessness. Any second thoughts or philosophical principles that 
restrict your tactics in a streetflght will be giving your opponent an advantage. If your life is potentially at stake, you 
cannot afford your opponent ANY advantage. 

The fundamental purpose of our art, fighting for survival, cannot be ignored or overlooked. Indeed, to do so would 
be to prostitute it. But the potential for misuse of the capability for violence of Kung Fu requires that we use it as a 
last, rather than a first, resort. Any other course also prostitutes the art. It is for use when we or others are under 
threat of violence, not as a means to intimidate or coerce others. 

Proper training provides us with means for the reduction of stress through physical activity, and breathing and 
meditation exercises. We learn to deal with combat, fear, aggression and pain m a controlled environment, and 
develop discipline and tolerance. 

So most martial arts, with Kung Fu being no exception, involve discipline and attempt to instil their devotees with a 
grounding in the traditions and related philosophies of the art. 

In the case of Kung Fu and Wing Chun, we must look more closely at the underpinning philosophies of Chinese 
culture, starting with the teachings of Taoism, Confucianism and Buddhism. 



Taoism 



The doctrine of Taoism is concerned with living in harmony with nature, or more precisely in harmony with the 
natural laws of the universe. Salvation and enhghtenment are to be found, not in the achievements and endeavours 
of the society, nor the doctrines and dogmas of education and organised religion. One lives in harmony with the Tao, 
not by resisting or trying to overcome the world, but by accepting and yielding to the forces around one. Where a 
powerful but rigid oak tree may be split by a hurricane, a blade of grass bends with the wind and survives 
undamaged. The experienced waterman survives dangerous seas not by fighting against a current stronger than he, 
but by swimming with it, unresisting, until he is out of danger. The Wing Chun fighter does not oppose a stronger 
force directly, but redirects it to his own advantage. 

Taoism promotes the concept of the "Uncarved Block", depicting man in his natural state of existence, unspoiled by 
social conditioning. Years of education, social and religious rituals, cultural forces, and, in modem times, media 
hype, condition our attitudes, perceptions and beliefs. Taoism contends that such a state is unnatural, that fulfilment 
and peace are forever beyond us unless we free ourselves from our conditioned responses to the stimuli of the world 
and return to our true nature. 

Taoism also promotes the concept of Wu Wei, or non-action. This is not a philosophy of indolence, nor of turning 
the other cheek, but rather of doing nothing which is contrary to the nature of things. Rather than confronting a 
superior force, yield to it, thus allowing it to unbalance itself, after which the natural order will be restored. This was 
a difficult concept for most of Lao Tzu's contemporaries to understand during the time of the Warring States, with 

persecution of the masses an everyday occurrence. 

I too find Wu Wei a difficult concept, though a particular Taoist parable seems to point in the right direction, 
particularly for those of us involved with confrontations and violence. 

Imagine a boatman, steering a small craft down a difficult waterway. A boat manned by another drifts directly into 
his path, and the boatman is unable to avoid a collision which damages his craft and his belongings therein. The 
angry boatman hurls abuse at the foohsh, inept pilot of the other boat. 

Now imagine the same boatman on the same river. This time an empty boat drifts into his path. Once again, he is 

unable to avoid a collision; but this time there is no one to blame. 

Living in accordance with Wu Wei and the Tao is to become like the empty boat. 

Buddhism 

The Buddha's teachings and doctrine proposed a disregard for self and materialism, instead emphasising subsequent 

lives and the eventual deliverance from the eternal cycle of life and suffering which is human existence. 

The foundations of his teaching are "The Four Basic Truths of Buddhism", or "The Four Noble Truths", which are: 

• All life is suffering - life is an endless, illusory, unreal cycle of pain, unhapprness, and suffering, birth, 
existence and death. This cycle of birth, death and rebirth is called Samsara, and we are bound to it by the 
consequences of our actions (karma). 

• This suffering has a cause - put simply, ignorance, ego, and desire - though some sects of Buddhism have 
spun this out into a complex web of predestination and cause and effect, with various actions incurring 
various credits and debits to a karmic account which must be paid off in future lifetimes. While all of have 
basic needs, these are generally simple and easily met. Not so desire - if we allow it to remain uncontrolled, 
it will control us; we will be constantly diverted from our higher goals due to the profusion of attractions all 
around, which we chase blindly, forgetting our original destination. And, unlike our needs, desire can never 
be satisfied; even if we have everything, we still want more. 

• Liberation from suffering is possible, by renouncing desire, attachment, and the illusion of self, stepping off 
the wheel of Samsara and entering the state of Nirvana. 

• A way exists to attain this liberation and the state of Nirvana - called the Eightfold Path. 
Its eight aspects are: 

• Right view - seeing the world and ourselves as they really are, abandoning expectations, hope, and fear, 
viewing hfe simply, without prejudice. 

• Right intention - If we can abandon our expectations, our hopes and fears, we no longer need to attempt to 
coerce or manipulate others to meet our expectations of the way things should be. We work with what is. 
Our intentions are pure. 

• Right speech - if our intentions are pure, we need not be guarded about our speech. We need not lie, bluff, 
or put on airs and graces in an attempt to impress or manipulate. We say what is necessary, simply and 
genuinely. 

• Right discipline - we need to renounce our tendency to complicate issues. We have a simple straight- 
forward relationship with our job, our house and our family. We give up all the unnecessary and frivolous 
complications which complicate our lives and relationships, practising simplicity. 

• Right livelihood - we should earn our livmg, and perform our jobs properly, with attention to detail. We 
look for a simple relationship with our work, dispensing with the image or social status with which our 



profession may be regarded in society. Our work is important, and we must form a simple honest 
relationship with it, not allow it to define us. 

• Right effort - we approach spiritual training not as a struggle, with evil inside ourselves which must be 
conquered, but with simple, constant practice. We work with things and ourselves as they are, not as evils 
to be rejected or overcome. 

• Right mindfulness - we cultivate awareness of everything we do, speech, attitude, the way we work. We are 
mindful of the tiniest details of our experience. We cultivate precision and clarity. 

• Right concentration - normally our minds are absorbed with all manner of internal chatter, desires, 
speculation, self-preoccupation and self-entertainment. Right concentration means that we are completely 
absorbed in things as they are, right here, right now. Only a discipline such as seated meditation can give us 
a way to silence our internal chatter and concentrate on simple, unadorned reality. 

Confucianism 

Unlike Taoism and Buddhism, which advocate detachment from the mundane ways of the social world and attuning 
one's spirit with loftier principles, Confucianism wholeheartedly embraces human relationships, social structures, 
and commerce. It concerns itself with standards of social behaviour, morals and virtues in copious low level detail, 
contrasting again with the principles and truths of Buddhism and Taoism, which are small in number but 

transcendental in scope. 

The teachings of Confucius are set down in a number of classic texts, most notably the Spring and Autumn annals 
and the Analects of Confucius, the latter being a large collection of aphorisms on all aspects of hfe, including 
government, politics, morals, and religion. 

The teachings emphasise virtue and morality in government, righteousness, respect within families, and proper 
conduct in social situations. Elaborate and lengthy rules for conduct in social situations typify the teachings. 
Undoubtedly the etiquette we practise in the Kung Fu school derives a great deal from the teachings of Confucius. 
But also we must consider the moral environment under which such skills are taught, and the emphasis place on the 
correct image of the martial arts and the proper conduct and discipline of its exponents in daily life. 
Confucius is also thought by many historians to have written lengthy commentaries on the I Ching, or Book of 
Changes. Indeed, some believe him to be the author of the I Ching itself. On the other hand, there is no indisputable 
evidence that he actually wrote any of the texts attributed to him, and their authorship remains a hot topic in 
historical circles. 

Despite the grander scale and loftier rewards offered by Taoism and Buddhism, Confucianism was more easily 
grasped and therefore more readily accepted by the masses. Largely illiterate, and used to rituals and conformity in 
religion and under feudal rule, it was easy to exchange one set of rituals for another. Also, Confucianism's emphasis 
on chivalry and other more macho concepts had greater appeal than did the more feminine, yielding ideas of 
Taoism. 

Confucianism came under attack in the early half of the twentieth century in some sections of Chinese society after 
they came off second best in several major confrontations with more technologically advanced Occidental and 
Japanese invaders. The followers of Mao Tse-Tung in particular denounced Confucianism as an obstacle to 
technological advance, and therefore social evolution. 

The Doctrine of Yin and Yang, and the Principles of Chinese Medicine 

The ancient Chinese, like their modem counterparts, sought a way to understand and explain the world around them, 
principle and purpose in the changing pattern of events around them, and order in the chaos of existence. 
The most powerful principle used to explain the cause and effect of events was that of the interplay of Yin and 
Yang, two opposite but complementary forces whose relationship and mutual ascendancies are continually 
changing. 

Yin is negative, passive, weak, receptive; Yang is positive, active, strong, creative. Neither can exist without the 
other, and each, even at its most abundant, contains the seed of the other. 

As Yin and Yang compete and cooperate in the manifestation of all things, so events occur in cycles, with various 
attributes and tendencies gaining ascendancy, and then diminishing. It was the legendary Huang-Ti, the Yellow 
Emperor, who first documented the cyclical nature of existence and its manifestation in the Five Elements: Metal, 
Water, Wood, Fire, and Earth. He noticed at various times the ascendancy of different types of life, and their 
associated colours; at one time, earthworms and burrowing insects were abundant, the force of Earth being strong; 
later, grass and trees were abundant, the force of Wood in full ascendancy. Later, metal blades appeared in the 
waters of the palace, and so on. 

This concept of five elements or types applies to all types of things and ideas. For example, with each element is 
associated a colour (metal - white, water - black, wood - green, fire - red, earth - yellow), a direction (in order. West, 
North, East, South, Centre), a taste (acrid, salt, sour, bitter, sweet), and similar related categories for every 
imaginable attribute of reality - emotions, animals, senses, foods, etc. 

Simplistically, Chinese Medicine is based on the five elements and their balance or harmonious interaction. Each 
element corresponds to a Yin organ (lung, kidneys, liver, heart, spleen) and Yang organ (colon, bladder, gall 



bladder, small intestine, stomach). In a person in good health, ch'i or internal energy flows through meridians, or 
invisible energy channels, to nourish all parts and organs of the body. Illness results from blockages or imbalances 
in the flow of ch'i, leading to an overabundance or deficiency of the energy corresponding to a particular element or 
elements. 

Ch'i is an intrinsic energy, or life force. While invisible and intangible, it permeates all living creatures, and is 
inseparable from life itself. Almost all Eastern martial arts include exercises to develop, cultivate, store and channel 
ch'i. An adept practitioner can channel his ch'i to vastly augment his/her strength, endurance, and destructive power. 
Simphstically again, the smooth flow of ch'i is regulated by two cycles. 

• The Sheng cycle produces and augments the different types of chi within the body. In esoteric terms, metal 
melts to produce liquid, or water; water in turn nourishes plants (wood); wood adds fuel to the fire; and 
from fire comes ashes, or earth. 

• On the other hand, the Ko cycle causes the mutual retardation of the different types of energy. Metal cuts 
down wood. Water destroys fire. Wood overruns the earth. Fire melts metal, and earth soaks up water. 

Diagnosis of a patient's maladies involves an external examination, including the quality of the pulse etc., but may 
also involve evaluation of the person's emotional state, colour of their complexion etc. A flushed complexion and 
temperature may mean an overabundance of fire; a cold sweat on the other hand may mean too much water (or a 
deficiency of fire). Further complexities will determine whether an apparent abundance of one state is caused by an 
overactivity of one element or the lack of another (the lack of one element allowing another to manifest itself 
unchecked). 

Treatment, like diagnosis, is a holistic process; it may involve dietary recommendations or an alteration to one's 
routine, as well as herbal treatments to affect specific types of ch'i, or the use of acupuncture, massage, or 
moxibustion (the apphcation of heat) to specific points on the meridians to increase or impede the flow of ch'i. 
Knowledge of Chinese medical theory and the location of specific acupuncture points is of great value to the 
advanced Kung-Fu practitioner, as it allows him to control or damage an opponent with far greater efficiency by 
attacking the acupuncture points. The use of such points is known as Dim Mak; its effective use requires serious 
study and a certain amount of hand, etc. conditioning to be able to strike with the power and accuracy necessary to 
cause the desired effect. The use of Dim Mak techniques to cause delayed damage or death is the subject of many 
Kung Fu stories. While many such stories are certainly the subject of enormous embellishment, there is no doubt 
that strikes to certain areas of the body may result in only mild pain at the time, but result in severe injury or death 
later; certain skull fractures may not cause immediate apparent trauma but may result in death later as cerebra-spinal 
fluid gradually seeps from the skull. 

As many of the acupuncture points also coincide with places where the nerves are close to the skin or unprotected by 
muscles, etc. it is possible to cause significant pain with accurate point strikes or claw techniques to these areas. 
Many of the Kung Fu masters of old were also medical practitioners; Dr Leung Jan was one. 

The Philosophy of Wing Chun Kung Fu 

Traditional Wing Chun has its own philosophical creed: 

*** 

He who excels as a warrior does not appear formidable. 
One who excels in fighting is never aroused in anger. 
One who excels in defeating his enemy does not join issues. 
One who excels in employing others humbles himself before them. 

This is the virtue of non-contention and matching the sublimity of heaven. 

*** 

My analysis of these maxims follows. 
He who excels as a warrior does not appear formidable. 

A warrior understands that a dominant or frightening persona will not generally assist him in meeting his goals. A 
person of calm disposition and unremarkable appearance has greater opportunity to move in a variety of circles 
without attracting unwanted attention. 

Generally his life will be more fruitful and less stressful, as others will be more comfortable in dealing with 
someone who looks and acts like a calm, rational being , rather than an attack dog or steroid monster. 
Cultivating an overly imposing appearance or aggressive personality may evoke fear or resentment in others, and 
provoke attack rather than submission. However, a skilled and experienced opponent will be unaffected by 
appearance or demeanour; he will be unimpressed by your Special Forces T-shirt and belligerent facial expression, 
only with your fighting techniques and strategy. He will be watching your elbows and knees, not your snarling teeth 
or deaths-head tattoos. 

If a combat situation arises, the warrior of non-threatening appearance may be able to take advantage of an enemy's 
complacency, where an opponent of more belligerent appearance may provoke a more ferocious initial attack, or 
even a massive preemptive strike. If one presents as a person of violent bent, one may find oneself the first target in 
a brawl. 



He who excels as a fighter is never aroused in anger. 

I have already discussed the true nature of combat, its potentially fatal risks, and the potential need for massive and 
total retaliation in the face of a truly lethal threat. 

The excellent fighter realises the true nature of combat. Realising the risks involved and the potential costs - pain, 
injury, criminal charges, remorse - he seeks to avoid it wherever possible. He will try to resolve potential conflicts 
using his brain rather than his fists, to use psychology on an opponent rather than smashing his face in. To do so 
requires awareness, confidence, and self control. 

Anger is the enemy of control. Anger causes overreaction, resulting either in rushing in, creating openings which 
can be exploited by a calmer, thinking fighter, taking on an opponent or opponents due to wounded pride that in a 
more lucid moment we know we should run from, or in losing control of ourselves and causing unjustified pain or 
injury, resulting in guilt and remorse at best, criminal charges or violent retribution at worst. Strategy and tactics 
demand the ability to analyse the situation rapidly, which is impossible when we are burning with anger, out of 
control. 

While a skilled fighter generates and recognises emotion, adrenalin, and the fight or flight reaction within himself 
and allows them to carry him through, the point is to consciously channel the emotions to achieve victory, not to 
allow oneself to become consumed by them. 

He who excels in defeating his enemy does not join issues. 

The practice of martial arts and its underlying philosophies (Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism) teach us respect for 
others. Buddhism also advises us to practise detachment. 

Human interaction often involves conflict. Conflict is not necessarily violent; conflict of a sort arises when two 
people who live together want to watch different television programs at the same time. Conflict can often be 
resolved through negotiation; often, everyone involved can win. We watch one program, and tape the other. 
Respecting others includes allowing them to carry out their own affairs, and giving them the opportunity to resolve 
their own conflicts. People learn and grow through flghting their own battles. To involve oneself unasked in the 
affairs of others is patronising. 

Kung Fu is for defence, for situations where body and soul are under threat. While we should attempt to conduct our 
affairs in harmony with its philosophies, it is not for us to impose our will and desires on others using our flghting 
skills as an inducement or threat to force submission. To do so is to trivialise our art and our training. Freedom of 
thought, opinion, and association is the foundation of a free society. We must respect the opinions and wishes of 
others, even if we disagree. 

However, we are morally bound to use our art in the defence of others. This is a complicated ethical area, even more 
so than when we are personally attacked. One of the urban myths of martial arts, with enough real instances to back 
it up, is the practitioner attempting to break up a flst-flght between husband and wife by attacking the husband, only 
to have the enraged wife attack her would-be rescuer (after which the husband joins in as well). 
When one comes upon a flght in progress, neither its cause nor the guilt or innocence of any involved parties is 
usually apparent, and wading in full bore against one side or the other while ignorant of the facts may later prove to 
be a mistake. No doubt both sides of the conflict would argue (and probably believe) that theirs was the just cause. 
It may be better to act to defuse the overall level of violence rather than to take sides - try to talk the combatants 
down, showing disapproval towards violence from either side, but indicating approval of rational action and 
discussion. Block and restrain the aggressors rather than flattening them. This probably takes more than one person. 
If you are outnumbered or outgunned, common sense indicates a withdrawal. If a brawl is in progress, even the most 
proficient martial artist would be better getting out of there, and calling for reinforcements, the police usually being 
the best bet. 

The martial artist is not a superhero and, usually, not an offlcer of the law. You and others have a right to defence, 
but not to punish others. Guilt and punishment are matters for the law. 

He who excels in employing others humbles himself before them. 

A good leader recognises the contributions of others, the value of their ideas and the confributions of their labour. 
An atmosphere of mutual respect is the only environment in which effective communication is possible. One who 
rules through fear or authoritarian methods may flnd that his employees, subjects, etc. may hide or distort 
information he needs to act and decide effectively, through their fear of bearing bad news, or through resentment. 
Respect given to subordinates by a boss does not imply informality or over- familiarity. An effective working 
relationship requires boss and employee to respect each other's person, but also the nature of the relationship and 
their roles within that relationship. 

Friendships between bosses and subordinates certainly may arise, as they get to know each other on a personal level; 
but if the friendship and the working relationship should conflict, one or the other may well suffer, probably leading 
to a breakdown in both. 

It is important that a boss or Sifu recognise and subordinate as necessary his own personal traits and preferences to 
lead effectively, be they a dominant tendency leading to the stifling of his subordinates, or a desire to be liked, 
leading to ineffective management of the work at hand. 



Humility before one's employees certainly does not mean acquiescing to their whims and desires, nor an abrogation 
of one's role as leader and decision maker. 

Rather, humility means that an employer puts the welfare of the group and of the enterprise as a whole before his 
own wishes for power over others, or for their approval, and to act accordingly. 

This is the virtue of non-contention and matching the sublimity of Heaven. 

Until recent times, the majority of Chinese were as involved with war, whether perpetrator or casualty, as they were 
with culture. Survival was a continual preoccupation. Students of Kung Fu were taught skills of violence for the 
protection and survival of themselves and their society; common sense indicates that in times of lethal conflict, 
provoking fights (contention) is not a recipe for long life. 

Confucianism teaches benevolence and the way of civilised interaction; indeed, even in Europe the rules of social 
etiquette were originally developed as a set of conventions for interacting with real or potential rivals without 
resorting to violence. 

Buddhism teaches respect for all sentient beings, and detachment from desires and Samsara, the illusory world of 
conflict and emotion. 

Taoism teaches the oneness of all things, the union of opposites, and the virtues of non-action (non-contention), 
living in harmony with the Way and the natural order of things. 

Philosophy then, as well as practicality, indicates that a path of non-violence leads to a long and peaceful existence. 

*** 

Appendix A 

The following variations to the history detailed in my thesis have been mentioned by one reporter or another. 
Rather than there being five masters who escaped the buming of the Shaolin Temple, some have five masters 
developing the Wing Chun style within the temple to train a revolutionary army, with Ng Mui being the only 
survivor after the Manchu attack. This theory clashes with that of the role of Jee Sin teaching Dragon Pole to Wong 
WaBo. 

Ng Mui is also credited by some as having developed the White Crane (Pak Hok) style of Kung Fu, passing it on to 
a descendent named Mui Min. A story is told of Ng Mui witnessing a battle between a crane and a snake (some say 
a fox), with the snake's darting and coiling moves evading the crane's beak, while the crane swept the snake's strikes 
away with skilful use of its wings. Legend has it that Ng Mui based the Bon Sao (wing arm) on the crane's 
movement, and the Fok Sao (bridging arm) on the snake (or the paw of the fox). Other stories have it that Yim Wing 
Chun was the witness of the fight between the two animals. 

Some versions have Yim Wing Chun's father as a Shaolin-trained practitioner, and say he taught the art to her and 
Leung Bok Cho. 

Rather than the unnamed gangster being the catalyst for Ng Mui teaching Yim Wing Chun combat arts, some say 
that Yim Wing Chun made a living as a professional fighter, wagering her hand in marriage (she was a woman of 
uncommon beauty) against an adversary's money. Leung Bok Cho was smitten by her, and took up the challenge. 
Some say he was beaten, but that Wing Chun was as smitten by him as he by her, and she married him anyway. It is 
said also that the fight took place on a small raised platform, providing the more compact and direct art of Wing 
Chun with an advantage over the Northem Chinese styles which used wider stances and larger, more acrobatic 
movements. Leung Bok Cho was said to be a master of a Northem style. 

Others have it that Wing Chun, having fallen in love with Leung Bok Cho, intentionally allowed him to defeat her. 
When she later revealed this to him, he laughed at the notion, but Wing Chun invited him to fight again and beat him 
convincingly, demonstrating that she spoke the truth. She then taught him the Wing Chun system. 
Jee Sin is also credited with teaching Kung Fu to Hung Hay Gung, from whom descends Hung Gar style ("Hung 
Family Boxing"). 

Some say that Jee Sin was related to Wong Wa Bo and the Dragon pole was passed to him as a normal family 
heritage, rather than being initiated via the encounter on the Red Junk. Another version says that he had joined the 
Red Junk earlier, disguised as a cook. 

One account has it that the modem dummy was invented on the Red Junk with the mast forming the body of the 
dummy, with the arms and leg detachable so they could be hidden from prying Manchu eyes while the Junk was in 
port. This story also has it that the dragon pole's original form was that of the oars or poles used to guide the Junk. 
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Wing Chun History 



By the start of the 17th century there was great turmoil 
brewing in the country and there was also unrest between 
the 5 elders at Shaolin. 

In (1644), the Manchus invaded China and ruled it with an 
iron fist for nearly 300 years. The Manchus were well 
aware of the skills of the Shaolin monks and their 
sympathy for refugees. The 5 elders (were Taoist and 
Buddhists monks) of the Shaolin temple around this 
period were: 

Abbot J ee Shin - Shaolin Iron Cloth - (Iron Head Qi Gong 
master, Kung Fu expert, wooden dummy expert and 
weapons expert) was the creator of Wing Chun Kung Fu 
and the founder of Hung Gar and Praising spring boxing,. 
Bai Mei - Golden Bell Iron Body - ( I ron Body Qi Gong 
master) was the founder of White Eyebrow Kung Fu. 
Fong Sai Yule, (famous swordsman) was the founder of 
White Tiger Kung Fu. 

Miu Hin, (was not an ordained monk, but was a Kung Fu 
elder) was the founder of Five Shape boxing and helped in 
developing Wing Chun 

Ng Mui, (buddhist nun, Bil Gee master and Dim Mak 
expert) helped develop the practical aspects of Wing Chun 
Kung Fu, founded Dragon shape boxing and Wu Mei 
boxing. 

One of the 5 elders, Bai Mei, left the temple because of his 
mistreatment and sought revenge. He offered his services 
to the Ching and then taught them the Shaolin way of 
fighting. Abbot Jee Shin realized this and conferred with 
the other 3 to develop a system that the enemy was not 
aware of and use it to assassinate the enemy. The monks 
decided to pick the best fighting qualities from the 5 
Shaolin systems being taught at the temple, eliminate all 
the unnecessary moves which were for demonstrative 
purposes and create an efficient killing art. This system 
became known as Wing Chun. 



Before the practical aspects of this new system could be 
completed, Bai Mei and the Manchus invaded the Shaolin 
temple and razed it to the ground. Of the 1000 or so 
monks residing at the temple, only about 30 or 40 
escaped. The rest were killed, jailed and tortured. The 
remaining 4 elders also escaped and fled south. 

Abbot Jee Shin relocated at Fujian Shaolin temple, which 
was also destroyed. After this, Jee Shin escaped and 
roamed the countryside spreading the word of Wing Chun 
to " kill the ching and restore the ming". He finally joined 
the Red Junk Opera troupe as a cook. 

Ng Mui went south and developed Wing Chun on Tai Lang 
mountain with Yim Wing Chun. Yim Wing Chun and the 
infamous Red J unk Opera troupe were to later meet up 
with Abbot Jee Shin and develop Wing Chun Kung Fu 
further. 

Miu Hin returned to civilization in Guangdong Province. 

Fong Sai Yuk fled and took refuge on Wu Dang Mountain 
in the Hubei Province. Originally, the Wing Chun Kung Fu 
system consisted of butterfly swords, dart knives and Dim 
Mak (pressure point killing). The dragon pole, and the 
classical forms as we know them today were introduced 
into the system during the infamous Red Junk Opera 
period. The opera troupe's famous trio were Wong Wah Bo 
(dragon pole), Leung Ian Kwai and Leung YeeTai. 

Leung Yee Tai's successor was the famous herbalist Dr. 
Leung Jan who had 2 sons. One of his sons, Leung Bik 
passed on the traditional aspects of the Wing Chun 
system to Grandmaster Yip Man. Yip Man's first teacher 
was Chan Wa Shun. Yip fled to Hong Kong after the 
Communist takeover where he met Leung Bik. Yip Man 
was the first person to really teach Wing Chun Kung Fu to 
the Asian general public in Hong Kong. Bruce Lee in 
America and William Cheung in Australia, during the 70's, 
were the first people to teach Wing Chun Kung Fu to non- 
Asian people. 



Beginner Level 



Practitioners first learn about tine centre line theory. 

1) The centre is the shortest line between you and your 
opponent use it for efficiency and speed 

2) There are many weak points located on the centre line 
so protect yours and attack his 

3) Always keep your centre in line with your opponents 
before an engagement, do not allow him to get onto your 
blind side 

4) As well as staying square on to your opponent try to 
stay in fist range where your Wing Chun fists works best. 

At the early stage of training the student will learn basic 
footwork and the 1st form Sil Lim Toa, (Little Idea). This 
form teaches all the basic hand positions essential for 
effectiveness at close range. Once the student developed 
a good understanding of Sil Lim Toa he can move on to 
sensitivity training known as Chi Sau (Sticky hands). 

I ntermediate Level 

Chi Sau is a very important part in the development of 
Wing Chun. In close range fighting you will always come 
in contact with your opponents arms, when this happens 
what will you do? 

1) Will you disengage to attack again? 

2) Will you hold on to him and call for your friends to 
assist? 

3) Or will use that contact to get past his lead and 
through his defence? 

Chi Sau helps you to achieve the third. In Wing Chun 
contact is not a problem in close range, because Chi Sau 
teaches the practitioner to be very fluent at close range 
when the arms are in contact. Once this has developed, 
the fist fighting ability becomes second to none. Chi Sau 
training also helps develop footwork skills, which are 
essential when at close range. You can have good hands 



but if your feet are no good your will get hit, due to bad 
positioning. 

Upper I ntermediate Level 

Chum Kui is the second form, this teaches how to co- 
ordinate the hands and feet. Unlike the first form kicks 
and steps are practised, and both hands are taught to 
move at the same time. Chum Kui means hand or arm 
searching, the movements in this form teach us 
techniques that can be used to find the opponents lead 
when there is no contact. Once his lead is found and 
engaged he is in the Wing Chun mans domain. 

At this stage weapon training is incorporated with 
unarmed combat training, semi and full contact sparring. 
It is important for the practitioner to develop in practical 
ability, for now he has the essentials in hand and foot 
movements. The practitioner should put them all together 
when they free spar. 

Advanced Level 

The Wooden Dummy techniques consist of 116 
movements. There are many different concepts to the use 
of the Dummy. My teacher, the Grandmaster Yip Chun, 
has taught me that the main purpose of the Dummy is to 
develop footwork at close range, monitoring your 
opponents lead foot and to keep contact with the 
opponents arm when moving from front position to forty 
five angle side position and back again. The Dummy 
relates to all the previous training but with this form you 
now have something to make contact to which is 
important considering a close range fighter will be in arms 
range seventy five percent of the time. 

I nstructor Level 

Bil Jee (Thrusting Fingers), also known as desperation 
form. This form teaches you to do fatal damage. It 
consists of elbow strikes and spear like finger strikes, to 
the soft parts of our opponent; e.g. eyes, throat, nose. 



temple, floating ribs and others I shall not nnention at this 
time. The techniques should only be used as a last resort. 

After the Bil Jee has been completed an instructor will be 
taught Lok Dim Boon Kwon, (Wing Chun Long Pole), and 
Bart Chum Do, (Wing Chun Butterfly Knives). Once 
mastered the Wing Chun system is complete. 



Qi Gong 

Qi Gong or Chi Kung is an ancient Chinese practice dating 
back as far as 7000 years Qi Gong was created from the 
accumulated experiences of countless generations by 
thousands of wise men and sages. Many of the theories 
and training methods have been kept secret, and only 
recently made available to the general public. 

Originally, Qi Gong was developed for general exercise, 
and to keep the body free from illness and disease. 
Practicing Qi Gong assists in the healing process of the 
body. It is concerned with the flow of energy in the body. 
The energy or 'Chi' flows along what the Chinese call 
'meridians'. Qi Gong practice helps maintain harmony with 
nature and the universe in accordance with the philosophy 
of Taoism. 

Qi Gong practise and training is based on adopting Chi or 
energy from nature and the universe to strengthen and 
balance the mind, body and spirit. This is done through 
breathing and vocal exercises, movement and meditation. 
At a later stage other methods of development are 
introduced, which involved strengthening the muscles, 
tendons and bones, washing the bone marrow and 
nourishing the brain. (Iron Shirt Qi Gong training). These 
later methods are required to reverse the degeneration of 
the organs and the body, which was necessary for old age 
and good health. Qi Gong is divided into 2 sections : 
internal and external. When starting Qi Gong practice, we 
learn how to relax the mind and body. Exercising the 



lungs and regulating breathing is achieved by practising 
Moving Qi Gong and Clean Body Qi Gong. 

Practicing Moving or Clean Body Qi Gong will clean the 
rubbish and toxins out of the body, clear blockages from 
our body exercise our lungs, which then will relax and 
calm our entire body and organs, especially the heart, and 
our nerves. This in turn will keep our psychology happy 
and strong. 

When we have learned to dispel the rubbish and tension 
from our bodies, relax our minds and regulate the 
breathing; we can now start to incorporate some still 
meditation. This will help to control the Kan and Li (water 
and fire) aspects of our bodies. As our body becomes free 
from tension and stress our blood circulation, nervous 
system, endocrine glands and the function of the organs 
will then be strengthened, regulated and balanced. 

When we have accumulated sufficient Qi or energy 
through practise, then we are ready to incorporate Iron 
Shirt Qi Gong training. Qi Gong restores the vital energy 
expended through life and, as we get older, practicing Qi 
Gong will keep our bodies strong, flexible, supple, young 
and happy. Qi Gong stimulates change and enriches our 
life through the attainment of physical and emotional 
balance. This places us in touch with our own physic force. 
As we become more advanced in our practice, we slowly 
develop a psychic and spiritual awareness, unique and 
relative only to ourselves. Also, the added security that 
you never have to experience illness or disease, again 
becomes your Birth Rite. 

I ron Shirt Qi Gong 



i^luscle/ tendon change classic "Yi Gin Ching' 




Iron Shirt Qi Gong was introduced to the Shaolin monks 
by Budhidharma around 540 AD. These classics were 
tabulated as "bone nnarrow washing" and "muscle and 
tendon change classic". During the mid 17th century, the 
5 Elders of the Shaolin temple were foremost in the 
development of Iron Shirt training and Iron Palm . Each of 
the 5 elders were expert in one particular aspect of Hard 
Qi Gong. 

Abbot Jee Shin was a Qi Gong Master who was said to 
have an 'I ron Head'. 

Bak Mei was a Qi Gong Master who was said to have an 
'Iron Body'. 

Ng Mui, the Abbess and Dim Mak Qi Gong Master, was 
said to have an 'Iron Palm '. 

Fong Sai Yuk was an infamous swordsman and Master in 
emanating Chi. 

Miu Hin was a Qi Gong master in emanating Chi power. 
The 5 Elders were also experts in various styles of Shaolin 
Kung Fu, and are responsible for many of today's most 
popular styles of Kung Fu including Wing Chun Kung Fu, 
Hung Gar Kung Fu and White Eyebrow Kung Fu. 

Iron Shirt Qi Gong develops a very, very strong body 
making it impervious to physical attacks. Iron Shirt 
strengthens the muscles, tendons, bones, nerves, cells 
and washes bone marrow. As we get older, our bodies. 



muscles and tendons degenerate and we beconne frail and 
have less energy. Qi Gong training reverses this Yin 
process and turns the body Yang helping us live for a long 
time and be free from sickness and disease. 

Before a practitioner is ready for Iron Shirt training, he 
must have had at least 2 years of Kung Fu or Qi Gong 
practice to strengthen and clean his or her body. Iron 
Shirt Qi Gong adopts concentrated Chi or energy 
(essence) into the body and directs it to specific organs or 
certain parts of the body to strengthen them. Kung Fu 
training will develop a confident psychology and strong 
body. Therefore, when an individual uses this knowledge 
in conjunction with Iron Shirt and Iron Palm , he or she 
will have control over his manner and emotions to help 
people. 

Qi Gong practice will teach the person to relax the body 
muscles and tendons, clean the body of toxins, clear 
blockages and strengthen the organs and psychology. In 
doing so, one also strengthens his Chi power, in his Tan 
Tien. I n the Shaolin J ee Shin Wing Chun Kung Fu system, 
we incorporate Elementary Iron Shirt postures to prepare 
one's body for the more demanding work, later on. 

As a balance to our hard training (Yang), we also 
incorporate Yin Qi Gong and breathing exercises to keep 
the body happy and free from tension and stress. These 
practices maintain a proper balance of Yin and Yang so 
the body does not heat up (excessive Yang), after 
training. 

BE WARNED!!!!!! 
I ron Shirt Qi Gong training is 100% Yang. Receiving 
training from unqualified people or acquiring the 
knowledge from books will be extremely 
detrimental to your health and body. 

Shaolin Hard Qi Gong Training 
( I ron Shirt Qi Gong) 



Secret training of Shaolin temple (Yi Gin Ching - muscle 
and tendon changing) 

After a few years of Kung Fu and Qi Gong training, an 
individual can embark on Shaolin Hard Qi Gong training 
a.k.a. Iron Shirt Qi Gong training. Before one can start, he 
or she must be appraised by the Sifu to see if they have 
attained a certain level of discipline, commitment and 
fitness from Kung Fu training. Also, Qi Gong must be 
practiced in conjunction with Kung Fu to develop sufficient 
Chi or energy in the Tan Tien to be capable of handling 
the rigorous training program of Shaolin Hard Qi Gong 
training. 

Courses in Shaolin Jee Shin Iron Shirt training can only be 
practiced by students who belong to the Jee Shin 
Association. These courses revolve and are structured 
around Traditional Shaolin Wing Chun Kung Fu and 
Shaolin Qi Gong training. Therefore, monitoring a 
student's progress is imperative. Regulating Kan and Lii 
(water and fire) of the body is essential to keep a 
student's Yin and Yang energies in balance. 

If a student is reckless or haphazard with Iron Shirt 
training such as practicing at the wrong times of the day, 
not balancing Yin Qi Gong with Yang Qi Gong or eating the 
wrong foods; this will lead to excessive Yang Chi build up 
(over- heating) of the body which is extremely detrimental 
to one's emotions and health. Summer training would be 
completely different to Winter training. Summer is Yang 
and Winter is Yin. Yang energies heat the body up and Yin 
energies cool the body down. If training is not strictly 
adhered to, degeneration of the body, anger, tension, 
disease and sickness take over. 

To get the most benefit from Qi Gong one must have a 
good heart and be relaxed. Understanding the above 
theory is imperative for a balanced and productive 
experience. 



WARNING: 

1: Do not learn or practice Hard Qi Gong from books. 
2: Beware of people wanting to teach Hard Qi Gong. 
Always check an individual's "credentials". 
3: Make sure you understand the idea of regulating Kan 
and Lii. 



NB: If you start practicing and you feel that you are 
becoming sick, tired, lethargic and excessively sore, 
PLEASE STOP AND ASK YOUR TEACHER FOR GUIDANCE 



Dim Mak & Pressure Points 

Shaolin Jee Shin Wing Chun Kung Fu is a Dim Mak 
system. The system is renowned for not employing brute 
strength or force against force. A practitioner will prefer to 
attack the soft targets (pressure points) rather than using 
brute force to stop an opponent. When the Manchus 
invaded China in 1644, the monks developed Wing Chun 
to kill their enemy. Initially, Bil Gee Dim Mak, Butterfly 
swords and dart knives were employed to dispose of their 
enemy, quickly and efficiently. 

One of the most important fundamental principles of Wing 
Chun is to guard the Center Line. Centre Line theory is 
one of our major principles. The Center Line protection of 
Shaolin Wing Chun Kung Fu is of utmost importance. From 
the illustration, one can observe the pressure points lying 
along the Center Line. There are various susceptible 
pressure points in the arms, legs and back of torso and 
head that are also employed in Dim Mak self protection. It 
is not only used to gain the straight line attack and the 
shortest distance of travel, but also employed to protect 
our major striking targets along the Centre Line. Also, 
attacking along the Centre Line will automatically direct 
your strikes to your opponent's pressure points. 




As one becomes learned with Dim Mak knowledge, he or 
she must also develop a thorough knowledge of revival 
techniques and antidotes. If a person has studied 
acupuncture or acupressure, he or she will have 
comprehensive knowledge on pressure point locations. 
Understanding the 5 phases of nature, cosmology, (your 
relationship with the 5 seasons and the characteristics of 
each season), and Internal Organ relationship with the 24 
hour cycle, will be of major significance in understanding 

Dim Mak striking. 

The prospective practitioners of this ancient secret must 
also bear in mind that the mastery of these techniques is 
only possible through long hours of hard training with 
patience, study and perseverance. 



Kyushojutsu: Basic Theory 

By Joe Swift (Mushinkan Dojo, Kanazawa, Japan) 




hunakoshi demonsiratus a 
kyushojutsu technique in his 1924 
book, "Rentan Goshin Tode-jutsu" 
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years, karataka all over the world 
begun to reexamine and study their 
Okinawan kata. Practical applications 
been a major focus of much of this 
research, and one of the key 
components of practical applications 
science of well-placed blows to vital 
pressure points or acupuncture points, 
study is called kyushojutsu in 
Japanese. 



is the 
areas. 
This 



kyushojutsu technique identical to 
the double open hand technique 



An illustration from the Bubushi, 
once a secret and highly valued 



Okinawan text, showing a 



of Gojuryu karate. 



The first article in this series examined the historical development of this 
art in Okinawa and Japan. This article continues the examination by 
focusing on the basic theories behind the art. 

Kyushojutsu can be, and often is, explained in terms of two different 
medical paradigms: Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM) and Modem 
Western Medicine (MWM). More often than not, the two camps seem to 
be at odds with each other as to which approach is more valid. However, 
in this author's opinion, either is fine, and people can probably "pick their 
poison" so to speak. 

What To Call The Vital Points 

As much of the original theory behind kyushojutsu lies in the Traditional 
Chinese Medicine (TCM) paradigm, many proponents in the West use the 
international acu-point code as nomenclature. Others utilize terminology 
that is more in line with Modem Westem Medicine (MWM), citing 
nerves and muscles, etc. Still others prefer to use different Asian medical 
or martial arts terms (Japanese, Chinese, Korean, etc.) to describe the 
locations of the points. Adding to the confusion is the fact that while 
Traditional Chinese Medicine acu-points and Western Medicine's 
neurological points are often the located on the same body point, other 
times they are not. 




Major meridians, or 
energy pathways on 
the trunk of the body. 



Kyushojutsu Understood 

In Terms Of Traditional Chinese Medicine 

The TCM paradigm makes use of the principles of acupuncture (qi 
flow, balance and interrelationships) to describe its methods and 
effects. Perhaps a short description of the meridians may be in order 
here. 




Yin/Yang symbol 
Illustrating the balance 
between these two 
energies. 



The Yin/Yang symbol 
illustrating en imbalance 
between these two 
energies. 



Centuries ago in China, doctors discovered "passageways" of energy 
flow, which are called meridians (a geographical term) in English 
(McCarthy, 1995). There are 12 major bilateral meridians, for various 
internal organs. They are: Lung, Large Intestine, Stomach, Spleen, Heart, 
Small Intestine, Bladder, Kidneys, Pericardium, Liver, Gall Bladder, and 
the Triple Warmer. 

In addition, there are other important meridians not 
associated with organs (often called Extra Meridians, 
or Extraordinary Vessels), two of which run vertically 
along the frontal and posterior center-line, the 
Conception Vessel (or meridian) and the Governing 
Vessel (or meridian), respectively.Along these 
meridians are numerous points or "holes" (Sato, 1996) 
through which energy can be transferred, or the flow of 
energy can be modified, through needles, fingertips, or heat in medical 
application, or though trauma in defensive application. These meridians 
can be broken down into either yin (negative) or yang (positive). 

In TCM for health to be maintained, yin energy and yang energy must be 
balanced within the body (Sato, 1996). The medical arts such as 
acupuncture, Shiatsu, and kikoo (qi gong in Chinese) seek to restore this 
balance. In contrast, kyushojutsu, in simple terms, can be viewed as 
attacking this balance, or the flow of energy, within the body to cause 
bodily damage to the opponent. 

One method of using vital point or acu-point strikes employs The Five 
Element Theory. Some schools of TCM categorize the body's organ 
meridians into five separate but interrelated elements, namely Fire, 
Water, Earth, Metal and Wood (Sato, 1996). This is known as the Five 
Element Theory (FET) which is used to understand how energies related 
to these elements, which are associated with organs, interrelate, balance, 
nurture or regulate each other. 




Illustration from the Bubushi showing organs. The destructive cycle Is 
points to strike during certain hours of shown by the dotted lines 

the day. The Bubushi Is the only known (star pattern), 

old Okinawan karate text (written In 



Chinese) showing technique. 

The simplistic method of utiHzing the FET in kyushojutsu 
is to follow what is known as the Destructive Cycle. This,is done by 
attacking the meridians in a specific order to inflict damage upon the 
opponent by disrupting the flow of energy that regulates (destroys or 
absorbs) the succeeding or related meridian in the cycle. The Destructive 
Cycle can be easily remembered by the following formula: Metal cuts 
Wood; Wood drains nutrition from Earth; Earth absorbs Water; Water 
puts out Fire; and Fire melts Metal (Sato, 1996; Nakayama, 1998). 

Yet another way to apply the kyushojutsu is to attack the meridians 
during specific time frames, known as shichen in Chinese 
(McCarthy, 1995). This theory states that the energy and blood flow 
through the meridians is strongest during a specific time of day, 
corresponding the 12 meridians with 12 two hour periods of the old 
Chinese clock (McCarthy, 1995; Sato, 1996; Nakayama, 1998). The 
shichen are broken down into the hours of the Rat, Bull, Tiger, Rabbit, 
Dragon, Snake, Horse, Ram, Monkey, Bird, Dog, and Boar, respectively 
(McCarthy, 1995; Sato, 1996; Nakayama, 1998). 

Tradtional Chinese Medicine Versus Modem Western Medicine 

Theories of applying kyushojitsu through understanding Traditional 
Chinese Medicine are not without their detractors, most notably groups of 
practitioners who research kyushojutsu through Modern Western 
Medicine (MWM). The MWM approach is useful in providing specific, 
concrete, scientific examples as to why kyushojutsu works, referring to 
nerve plexi, tendons, muscles, etc. 

Proponents of the MWM approach state that the body's neurological and 
other systems are well understood and verified scientifically. They point 
out that meridians have never been scientifically verified (to their 
satisfaction) and that the whole concept of qi (or chi in Chinese) flies in 



the face of MWM biochemical concept of the body and its systems. 
Furthermore, since most acu-points are the same or closely located to 
neurological points, MWM adherents suggest that a MWM approach 
makes more sense. 



On the other hand. Traditional Chinese medicine appears to be more 
"descriptive" (for lack of a better word) in its application, preferring to 
cite "natural" phenomenon such as the Yin- Yang and Five Element 
Theory. Supporters also point out that recent scientific investigation of 
acupuncture has confirmed that stimulation of certain acu-points has 
produced certain organ and brain reactions that can not be explained in 
terms of Modem Western Medicine. 

Even in Asian circles, however, some disagreement exists about some of 
the TCM theories and principles. In Japan, for example, the Yin- Yang 
theory has been accepted in the Eastern medical circles, but there seems 
to be some apprehension about the Five Element Theory. As far back as 
the Edo period (1603-1867), the scholar Kaihara said that the Five 
Element Theoryjust makes things "too complicated" (Sato, 1996). 

In China, the quanfa master He Yushan stated that the striking of vital 
areas in terms of the shichen (12 two hour time periods) is preposterous, 
and later research showed that the blood flow cannot be broken down into 
12 equal time periods through the 12 meridians (Jin, 1928). 

Rather than bickering about which medical paradigm is more correct, 
however, some suggest that a better approach might be to combine the 
two and come up with a concise yet comprehensive explanation (Rench, 
1999). 

Numerology and Kyushojutsu 
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Arm nerve and muscle points from Bruce Everett Miller's 
book, "Technology versus Magic, Vol. I", Second Edition. 



If things weren't confusing enough, another aspect of the study of kata 
and its relation to kyushojutsu is the seeming fascination with 
numerology. Many tradtional kata (as Gojushiho meaning 54 
steps,Nijushiho or 24 steps,Seipai or 18 hands and Senseryu or 36 hands) 
are named after numbers. 

While many seem to think this might be a Chinese phenomenon, it may 
have actually been imported from India (Zarrilli, 1992). While they are 
not the only numbers associated with the fighting traditions, some of the 
more prominent ones are 18, 36, 54, 72, and 108. These numbers can be 
seen in Indian, Chinese, and Japanese martial arts literature (Jin, 1928; 
Zarrilli, 1992; McCarthy, 1995; Sato, 1996) and within the names of kata. 

One of the most common explanation of the use of these numbers is that 
there are 108 effective vital points on the human body (used in the martial 
arts), 36 of which are fatal (Jin, 1928). Another school of thought is that 
there are 36 vital points, and 72 variations in attacking methodology, 
making a total of 108 (McCarthy, 1995). Yet another theory lists 36 fatal 
vital points and 18 non-fatal points (Sato, 1996). 

While the exact mechanism of the numerological aspects of the fighting 
traditions may be lost to antiquity, we are left with several reminders of 
this ancient heritage in the form of kata names and the number of 
effective vital points. 



NOTES ON MEDITATION AND HEALTH 



by 

Cheng Man Ching 
Abridged by Samuel Kwok 



Longevity is a common aspiration of all mankind. The pursuit of long life requires the health 
of body and mind. If we desire health, in addition to nutrition, medicine, hygiene, and exercise, 
we must emphasize peace of mind. 

In this complex society, we constantly experience confusion and tension, with no means to 
relax. Beset by worries, tension, restrictions and demands on all sides, the cerebrum is forced 
to work the entire day. Even in sleep we dream, so there is never a moment's rest. If we can 
temporarily forget our worries and tensions, thus enabling the body to enjoy relaxation and 
happiness for a period and allowing the nerves an opportunity for true rest, this not only 
improves the health of body and mind, but can contribute to longevity and slow down the 
ageing process. 

What we mean by temporarily forgetting all cares and tensions is simply seizing a few 
moments of peace in the midst of tiiis confused and stressful environment. The method for 
seizing these few moments of peace is meditation. 

Meditation is mental concentration. Everything is put aside in order to maintain the peace and 
tranquillity of the mind and to strengthen the control function of the central nervous system. 
Moreover, deep breathing during meditation improves blood circulation, increases the 
absorbtion of nutrients, and promotes all metabolic processes. 

The method of breathing used during meditation is abdominal breathing. As we inhale the air, 
the lungs expand and fill to capacity, allowing it to deeply penetrate the air sacs and to 
maximize its distribution. At this moment the diaphragm is pushed downward, causing the 
belly to protrude. When we exhale, the belly contracts, pushing upward, and completely 
expelling the stale air in the lungs. In this way, the exchange of gases in the lungs realizes its 
greatest efficiency. At the same time it constitutes a k\nd of exercise for the internal organs. 

Although deep breathing during exercise also enhances the exchange of gases, it is seldom 
longer than ten minutes, while the meditator may often spend ten minutes, half an hour or 
even several hours at a sitting. Also, with experience, one not only uses deep breathing during 
meditation, but at ordinary times one's breathing becomes deeper, longer, finer and more even. 

Most people are aware that exercise promotes blood circulation, improves the absorption of 
nutrients, and aids the process of metabolism. However, following exercise most people feel 
tired. We often see athletes lying on the grass after exercising with their eyes closed resting. 
This is an example of talcing a moment of peace. 



Many people are not fond of exercise. Also many people, because of circumstances in their 
life or work, do not have time or a suitable place for exercise. This is especially true for middle 
aged city dwellers who, because of official responsibilities or business concerns, spend every 
day writing at their desks with no opportunity during the entire year to exercise. If they would 
meditate every day once or twice at a suitable time, it would be greatly beneficial to their 
mental and physical health. 

Meditation certainly does not waste a lot of time. If every evening just before going to sleep 
or in the morning just after rising, we would simply meditate for 15 - 20 minutes on our beds, 
it will not interfere with our work schedule. Although these 15 or 20 minutes would seem to 
reduce our sleep time, in reality, they are even more beneficial than sleep. This is because 
during sleep our minds are scattered and sometimes we dream. However, meditation 
concentrates the mind, random thoughts are eliminated, and one enjoys tranquillity and peace. 
This provides tnje rest for body and mind. Only from actual experience can one begin to 
understand this. 

Postures and Methods of Meditation 

Lightly closed the mouth; The 
eyelids hang like curtains. Using 
abdominal breathing. Eliminate all 
random thoughts. 

The following is a detailed explanation of methods and postures for meditation: 

1. Chair sitting. The body should be erect with face forward. The nose and navel and ears 
and shoulders should be in alignment. The chin is slightly drawn in and the shoulders level. 
The waist should be straight and our seat stable. The spine should not be stretched too 
straight, but neither should it be bent. Relax all the muscles of the body without using any 
strength and be relaxed and natural. 

2. Cross-legged sitting. Both legs are bent and the right foot is placed underneath the left 
thigh. The left foot Is placed on the right thigh. This Is the half-lotus posture. The full-lotus 
used by monks is even better. Another posture is the simple-seat, with legs crossed and feet 
under l<nees, in general, choose the most comfortable. 

3. Hand Position. The two hands, hanging naturally, are placed with the palms up on top of 

the legs. The palms are placed on top of each other with the tips of the thumbs touching and 
the "tiger's mouth" facing forward as if holding an object. The hands rest lightly in front of 
the stomach on top of the calves without pressure and naturally relaxed. 

4. Reclining. Lying with the face up (too soft an inner spring mattress is not suitable), the 
back should be level and straight. The feet are extended level, with the toes pointing upward 
and naturally relaxed. The palms should face Inward, lightly touching the sides of the thighs. 
The height of the pillow can be adjusted for comfort. All the muscles of the body should be 
relaxed. The eyes gaze in the direction of the abdomen. 



5. First open the mouth and exhale the stale air from the lungs, then close the mouth slowly 
and draw fresh air in through the nose. Repeat this 3 to 5 times in order to harmonize the 
breath. 

6. Lightly close the mouth. The upper and lower lips and teeth should slightly touch. The 
tongue sticks to the hard palate behind the top teeth. 

7. The eyelids should hang lil<e curtains. The vision extends from the bridge of the nose to 

the abdomen, but it is not necessary to concentrate. Our attitude should be one of gazing but 
not gazing, relaxed and natural. The eyes must not be completely shut in order to prevent 
falling asleep, and the light should not be too bright. 

8. Abdominal breathing. Use deep breathing to allow air to completely fill the lungs, but do 
not expand the chest. The lung cavity expands downward from the pressure of the diaphragm, 
the downward movement of the diaphragm causes the abdomen to protrude slightly. When, 
one exhales, the abdomen withdraws as the diaphragm is pressed upwards, forcing the stale' 
air in the lungs to be completely expelled. The breathing should be deep, long, fine, even, light 
and slow. There should be no sound. 

In the beginning, one must not force the breath to be deep and long. If normally one cycle of 
inhalation and exhalation takes four seconds, then during meditation it should be increased 
slightly to six seconds. After several weeks, this could be increased to eight seconds. In 
summary, beginners must not use force to hold the breath in order to avoid a feeling of 
oppression or discomfort. In slightly extending the length of exhalation, it should not be 
forced, but perfectly comfortable. 

9. Eliminate random thoughts. All random thoughts must be completely banished. In the 
beginning, the mind is uncontrollable, and it is very difficult to achieve stillness. Simply 
suspend cogitation and sink the mind to the abdomen. At the same time, one should use the 
technique of counting the breaths. This causes the mind to focus on the count, and with 

practice random thoughts disappear. 

10. Counting the breath. One inhalation and one exhalation is called a "breath". One breath 
equals one count, if you count the exhale, do not count the inhale, and vice versa. Count 
from one to ten or to one hundred. In the beginning, because random thoughts have not yet 
been eliminated, one often forgets the count in the middle. Simply start over from one. After 
a long time proficiency comes, and advanced practitioners can achieve stillness without 
counting at all. 



11. Concentrate the mind. During meditation, the mind should be fixed at one point. In the 
beginning, one can focus on the Dan-t'ien (a point in the lower abdomen). As one inhales, the 
mind should concentrate on the lower abdomen and imagine the air penetrating all the way to 
the abdomen. (In reality, the air only reaches the lungs, but even though it is impossible for 
it to reach the abdomen, one should imagine this). When exhaling, also imagine that the air 
is exhaled from the abdomen. At an advanced level one can focus on other points, such as 
the ni-wan [crown of the head), t'ien t'ing [middle of the forehead], ming-t'ang ["third eye" in 
the lower forehead], shan-ken [bridge of tlie nose], chun-t'ou [area under the nose] or yung- 
ch'an [ball of the foot], etc. 



12. When finished meditating, open the mouth and expel three to five breaths to dissipate the 
heat of the body. Slowly rouse the body, gently stretching out the arms and legs. Rub the 
hands together to produce heat and massage the face, neck, shoulders, arms and legs while 
slowly standing up. Beginners, when they feel their legs becoming numb, should massage 
them until comfortable again. Under no circumstances stand up abruptly. 

The preceding points are an elementary presentation of the fundamental methods and postures. 
More advanced practices will not be described at this time. 

In Summary 

First harmonize the body: 

Before meditation, loosen the clothing and undo the belt. 

Take your seat in an easy and natural way. The body should be erect and the seat stable. The 
spine should not be stiffly straight nor should it be bent. The shoulders should be level, the 
waist extended, and all the muscles of the body relaxed. 

Second, harmonize the breath: 

Before meditating, open the mouth and expel a few breaths of stale air from the abdomen. The 
tongue lightly sticks to the hard palate with the lips and teeth lightly touching. Slowly inhale 
through the nostrils while imagining that each breath reaches all the way to the abdomen. 
Then once again exhale from the abdomen, and one will naturally achieve a state of calmness. 

Third, harmonize the mind: 

Most people's thoughts are random and confused. Early on in learning to meditate, people 
experience an increase in random thoughts as they enter the state of stillness. The more one 
thinks the further afield one's thoughts run. The mind is like a monkey, and one's thought like 
horses. It is most difficult to control. One must put everything aside. The mind should focus 
on the abdomen, and the two eyes, slightly withdrawn, gaze down from the bridge of the nose 
to the abdomen. At the same time, use the technique of breath counting, and gradually one 
will be able to avoid confused thinking and eliminate all random thoughts. 
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Preface 



The 1 16 Wing Tsutt Dummy Techniques is the name of a book 
being p tinned for publication ever since the death of my father, 
the ^ate Grandmaster Yip Man. As the heir of the grandmaster 
ot a style of Chinese Kung-fu, I feel it my responsibilfty to put into 
print, the techniques of the wooden dummy, which form the essential 
pirt of Wing Tsun Kuen, and to allow readers and enthusiasts of rrartial 
arti to understand, through the aid of a set of photos passed to me by 
my father, the ways of applying these techniques. However, publication 
of the book was delayed, because I was aware of the fact that many 
ftllouv^ tutors of Wing T^un Style were teaching the Wooden Dummy 
Techniques in ways quite different from those my father taught me. The 
■ppearance of the book might, as I thought earlier, n^ke these tutors 
fttl embarrassed. 

During the past year, a tutor edited a book in my name, in which the 
Itlirj^tos used as illustrations were part of my collection I obtained from 
my father, t really didn't know how he got these photos. What makes me 
*tirk is the disorderly arrangements of the materials, anct the incorrect 
iiitil incomplete explanations and demonstrations. That book will surely 
l>kir the image of my father, and lead readers into misbelfef of wrong 
tiKhniques. That IS why I find it necessary to publish my own book. 

I wfcsh to thank my kung-fu brother Or, Leung Tfng for offering his 
opinion throughout the planning of this book, and helping me in every 
■MY when putting it into print. 

It it my sincere wish that Tea:ders will find this book helpful not only as 
i roferfinc© book of martial arts, but alw) as an indispensable aid whiie 
(tiking courses of Wing Tsun Kung-fu. 



by Yip Chun 

Director of Yfp Mtin Maritat-An Association 
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A DESCRIPTION OP THE OmiN 
S VEVELOPMEHT Of 
THE Wm TSUH dUMM Y 

by 



THE SHAPE OF THE DUMMY 



[fei^l he trunk of the Wing Tsun wooden dummy js made of I 
I cylindrical wooden stake of at>out five feet in length and nme 
] inches in diameter. Otfcier parts of the dummy include the twn 

IkJI upper arms, which are stuck into two chiseled mortises ai (hr 

aftcne height: of the upper part of the trunk, the third ami, calJed tlvp 
middle ann^ which is stuck into a chiseled mortise helow the two for ihi 
upper arms, and the dummy leg which is a short bent staice tliicker Ihiin 
the three arms, stuck at a chiseled mortise below that for the middit 
urra, above parts together form the Iwdy of the dummy, which ii 
fisted to the supporting frame by two cross-bar&, respectively passing 
through mortised holes at the upper and lower ends of the trunk. I lu 
twci cross-bars are fixed onto two perpendicular square pillars, called the 
!iupportiii|i pillatn. The supporting piUajs are usually furtily fixed ont« 
ttic wait or (It the ground, so as to stand heavy strikes. 
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ini PIRENCE BETWEEN THE DUMMY STAKE AND THE PILES 



I I re hiimemus styles of Chinese kung-fu in which wooden stakes 
it d M ujjjj for driJIing in kung-fu techniques. These stakes are 
iimiiillv called "chong" in Chinese. Literally the word chong means any 
^Wllut fwriJcndicularly stuck at the ground. It might therefore not 

Htin ily mean a stake used by a kung-fu drilJer. 
l» ' I, the word chong may be prefixed with other words to form 

lit Icrms to mean particular stakes used for indrndual purposes.. 
I iiiinple^ there is one kind of chong in Chinese kung-fu, called the 
httti f'ti i'hong (Fium Blossom Piles}, in which the word chong is trans- 
ln'il ititiJ "piles" instead of "dummies' \ because they are not used as a 
I nn dummy, which is a meant to be a substitute for a partner or 
i ifjiponcnt. Another example is the chmg chong of the Choi Lee 
I'Ui Stvh\ which h translated into Baiattce-dummy , and is not a pile. 
Iff* .h'(. rt^rtce in terms is caused by the difference in the purposes of 
^ A' aids If the aim of the aid is for offering pracdees as a partner 

m Mil ift|tponene^ it is called a '*ditmmy'\ If the stakes (whether per- 
fu tuitt ttkrty stuck at the ground or just placed on the ground} are used 
fiir ^Ijiuding, stepping, or jumping on them whUe practising punches or 
kli kM. ilit-y serve as an aid for training in body-balance and in streng- 
iKrniiig ihe stance and they are in this case cafled yties". In short, one 
I'll' Wiiy of distinguishing the dummy and the pihs is that the dummy 
li iiM Lilly singular m number, bemg a wooden stake with other fixtures 
ImnKiiii 'I be arms and legs of the opponent, while the piles are usually 
f' l' «l III number, being two, three, five or as many as a hundred of 

.without any fiictures on them. 

I »rc, the Wing Tsun MUK CHONG literally means ''A Stake 
fistd As A Dummy". In other words, it takes the place of an imagmed 
|»<iiliu'r or opponent of the kung-fu driller. 

rm PROTRACTOR EFFECT 

I I I P svooden dummy of Wing Tsun is constructed according to standar- 
ihf iHi ^iTetifications, so that the thickness of the trunk, the arms and the 
li'M, lliL' lengths of the arms, the leg, the trunk, the cross-bars and the 
lupiiortin;^ pillars are all pre-cakulated to suit movements of the Wing 
I Mill System, Such a wooden dummy will help rectifying the delivery 
ul tnovemcnts of the drUlcr, in the same way. as a protractor will rectify 
nil iui(.\lc. ir a driller can make use of the M/ooden dummy to correct 
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his movements, he will be able to impTOve rapidly. It is a piiy tli**! 
many folio wefs of Wing Tsun, (Wing Chun or Ving TsunJ fail lii w^u 
i\\t importance of the wooden dummy, and cannot rectify the dir 
and angle of bis movements and the relative positions of himself iiini i.i 
opponent through the help of the wooden dummy, thus loninji \hv 
**Prolrfflctor Effect" of it. 

Nowadays, many kmig-fu drillers make use of the wooden dummy >m 
aid for leammg more fcung-fu movements, so that he can boast nbunl 
hii knowledge in martial arts. Some even go as far as adding supcrtt" l«l 
good^ooking variation? to a simple practical wooden dummy movrnu im 
!io a^ to cheat their students. They fail to realize the fact that r 
portance of Wing Tsun lies in its "gimplicUy and pretty ticubiiity" I i ■ 
to say one effective movement that can be used in any occa^onit hn 
defeating an opponent is better than several attractive but ineflVi iivr 
ones. Besides^ it is more successful to master ten movements in one v i 
than to masteT a hundred movements in the same length of time. 

ORIGIN & HISTORY OF THE WOODEN DUMMY OF WING TSliN 

Whether the wooden dummy appeared before the creation of Wing Tmui 
kung-fu or Wing Tsun kung-fu was created before the appearance of (In 
wooden dummy is a problem difficult to solve and needs labor i 
research. However^ judging from the hearsay within the Chinese kurii 
cUrcle, we might assume the following possibilities. 
It is so said that there was a "Wooden Dummy Alley '* in the Siu Lam 
Monastery. If the wooden dummy alley did exist, it might have been n 
row of wooden dummies of different structures for intensive tnlinin^ 
U is believed that the earliest form of the wooden dummy might 1. 
been a simple erected wooden stake that takes the place of a train ■ 
opponent. Later, the early founders of Wing Tsun kung-fu graduully 
improved the device, until it bears three arms and one leg as it lot>ks 
nowadays. Also exercises with the wooden dummy must have Ix'lmi 
^simple at first, t>eLng improved later on, and finally becomes a complete 
"iyptlcmatic set of movements known today as the "Woaden Dummy 
Trrhniques". 

Ir \\ suid ih&i during the early yeans of Grandmaster Yip Man^ when 
Wlniif Tfun Style began to develop in Futshan, the Wooden Dummy 
IvUiniques consisted of 140 movements, divided into ten sections for 
irrnctiMng purpoi>i«ii. 



I ti ran dm aster Yip Man caine to Hong Kong to set up a gymnasium 
■ilnii1tt:d students, (ft fnust be pointed our her^ that before this 
« kung-fu was ^ secret kung-fu styk, and that Grandmaster 
\ H* Mm vms the first to promote it and to teach students openly I 
I that the movements of the Wooden Dummy Techniques were 
I tiv numcTOUJii and coinpUcated^ therefore he rearranged them uito 
Mm iiiovements. (The number IQS is particularly preferred by Chinese 
beaiuse it corresponds to the member of a special set of stars). 
n.ii throng his experience of years, he found out that the 108 move- 
did not include the most essential parts of the Wooden Dummy 
I q Lies. Therefore he finally regrouped the techniques into the 
d 1 16 movements. 

INI 116 MOVEMENTS OF THE WOODEN DUMMY TECHNIQUES 

111. I i sent 116 movements of the Wooden Dummy Techniques are 
<livnleil into eight sections, as explained below: 

iioHonOne: Ten movennents beginning from the left Prefightmg 
Posture, mainly consisting of the Prefightmg Posturn, 
the Neck-puiUng i-land, the left and the right Tan-sau and 
Lyif}g Palm, and the Javn-sau. In th]s section stress Is 
placed on footwork. 

itcf Ion Tvmj: Ten movftnr^nts beginning from the right Prefightmg 
Posture. 

Iftellon Three: Ten movements beginning from the Sidp-h}ocks move- 
ment. Stress ts laid on the variation of the Stap-btock$ 
both at the fn-Door and Outdoor Areas r The Section also 
offers valuable paim exercises for both attacks and 
defense. 

iiuiion Four: Nine movements beginning from th^ Sideward Psim. The 
importance of this section lies in the variation of the 
ifjquisitive-artns and their co-ordination with the Side 
Thrusting Kick. Stress is placed on the application of the 
skill of "Thrust forward while the hand is freed", to 
launch a counter attack with the arm or the leg while 
being hard-pressed by the opponent's powerful attacks. 

■ictlor^ Five: Twenty one movements beginning from the Double 
Tm ssu. In this section the trainee learns how to sneali 
Into the opponent's defense line and attack his weak 
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points with an aptiv applied lorce, such as drill iriq Iti Utf 
Orcimg-biock and drilling to in skilful footwail- rm 
getting to the opponent's side and attack bjm, 

Sictio(iSi«: Fifteen movennents beginning from the fook 

offers mainly training in the application of tfw ^'^ 
Cheung {Daubfe Psimsj technique, 

SOctiOn Sev^n: Fifteen movements beginning from the left fit f lylil 
Gaun-sau. Stress is laid on the cinanging of th* BO009^i, 
to the Grappiing-hand and its application in GO-orilnidiiijO 
with other palm attacks. The last part of this loi iiiiif 
stresses drilling in ih^ application of the movemem mUmti 
the Crossed Stamp-kick, the most tactical 
technique in the Wing Tsun Kuen, and the variaiKin iif 
the steps. 

Section Eight: Twenty-si^x movements, beginning from the left & fiylil 
Lov^r Bong-sau, and ending at the witiidrawal moviNiiiiMl 
Most the kicking techniques are included in this $9Ctfoni 



Grandmaster Yip Man had made the shooting of this set of photos i^h^ 
years before he died, when he had ju&t "^dosed hk door"' from lilt 
martial art oare&r {to "dose door" Is Chinese kung-fu term, which m«iiii 
shutting the door of the gymasium and stopping to admit disciples}. \ W 
meant to pass his Wooden Dummy Techniques to someone who ccmlU 
keep the complete set of it and pass it to further generations, bccnuM' 
even since he began admitting students, there were arguments amonji 
tutors about the correct form of the Wooden Dummy Techniques* 01 
course some one might have intentional changed some of the Woinlen 
Dummy movements, while others might have learnt only a few of Ihinii 
before ceasing their studies, and so had to create some movements to 
fill up the missing part that he had not learnt. Some others migiit h«vi 
received different coaching for the front and the latter part from GrujiJ- 
miiiiter Yip Man during the period when the Wooden Dummy Techniqufli 
we re undetgoing a "Course of Change". Still others miglit have lea ml 
only a few separate movements of Wing Tsun Kuen^ but decided to set 
up 41 personal gymnasium to teach students, only as an "unqualifi#d 
lniiructor'\ whoi in order to cheat their students and other laymen, 
found it necessary to "create" some Wing Tsun Wooden Dummy movi' 
mentJi. Thsit is wliy Grandmaster Yip Man had finally decide to film \uh 
wtiolo let of Wooden Dummy Techniques, to show the correct rnovB* 
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ultlioiigh ftU the tLme had no intention of making these technique 



Ill tn< i Ihc set of photos of the Wooden Dummy Techniques are not yet 

|ilr«e, t>ccause there are still some miasdng movements. The reason 

iui Mn h lhi»t at the time of making the fihn, both Grandmaster Vip 
M.III mihI ihe one who look these photos had no intention of disclosing 
i»*f« tf-i lmiques to the public, but meant only to leave some proof to his 
fiiltiiwrr^. Tliere were few among Grandmaster Yip Man's students who 
It'pl ilii>i set of photos of the Wooden Dummy Techniques, The very 
Irw wlio did receive a set included the one or two most favourite 
i« ■ ^nloL (and of course hiaown &OfVif) 

. .y. Grandmaster Yip Man has been dead for years. Those who own 
tl^U »cl of photos of the Wooden Dummy Techniques would be 
iiiimi-rdua. And therefore the Wooden Dummy Techniques are no longer 



ilnwcvi^r, for those who have not Icamt the complete set of the Wooden 
hiirniny Techniques, this incomplete set of photos will make them feel 
n. I confused. For this reason, we feel that it is our duty to make the 
iiviplete. That is exactly the purpose of this book, which is a product 
Ml till? cooperation of Master Yip Chun^ one of my feUow-classmates, and 

I my self. 

I I j« ruy hope that readers, especially those who are also follovifers of 
Wiiui- Tsun System, will find the real outlook of the Wing Tsun Wooden 
I J ijiy Techniques. That is also the primary aim of this pass^e. 




Leung Ting 

iOth Lmmi M.O.C. of int. Wing T^n Leung Ting Martial An AssoGiAthn. 



^TH NOVEMBER 1980. 
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116 WING TSUN DUMMY TECHNIQUM 

AS DEMONSTRATED BY GRANDMASTER YiP MAN 



^ Before reading explanatory note^ on the illustramns of the H _ 
Dummy nchniques that follow, readers are advised io have a MM 
ZTofthe iJd^ams shoeing the part, of the dummy and dir^ 
r^rding the use of the dummy. This will enable readers tour 
r^re clearly what is being explained in the description^ that fating 



Biril'i-eiffl Vie* 



n 



side of dummv 




leftside of dummv 



right side of Trairwe 
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mustrstion 1} "REFIGHTING POS- 
TUHE" 

GrBn^Tiaatier Yip places hit Isft hShd irt front 
of tiis nglit herifj wli<ile facing the wood«fi 



on, 5} "HIGH & LOW GAUN'SALT' 
Vip withdraw* his right lag, and turn to 
hn rfglit v*Ma posing htt arms in thi High 





2J "WECK-PULLING HAND^' 

Yip'i loft fl»nd p49QBE upwards tti rough lh« 
two dumnrtv armt, th^n shift; himi«<f io ih* 
Iflft Sida of th^ dUfnmy. Wtill-e his iaft hipfHl 
holding thrti right dummv arm, hit rhghl 
hHid gats hol^d of th» ^'nock" pf tht duirwiy. 
Then both of hit hands exe'it a luddif^, 
fofward pull. 

rw. 6^ "KWUN-SAU** 

Yip cirfileE both arrriE upWBrdt to ptsut • 
Kwun-sau movemBnt. 
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itiHivMi hh rl^t arm to poss ttie 
mi to prB«i Hi thB rtght dummv 



7 i||»T "TAN-SAU" & RIGHT 

■■Ml hli |«lt (no tntfi thfr spBcs bihlmd 
y lipg, whjjie poslirtgi tha l«ft Tan- 
MMi 0,"* i^KiHt Lowflr Lying^stm to ttrikt 
•I tall gl |ti« djinmv trunk. 





m 4} RIGHT "TAN-SAU" & LEFT 
'TOWER LYIMG^ALM" 
Yip IrtHfti Ms rigtii Itg knto ttie ipqcb b«ti]nd 
ih» dummv lofl, pfuing tli^ rioht Tun- 
SMJ and Lfiwar Lvin^^^lm to strike at 
the ri^t »ids of the dummv tnjrk. 

{fiL 8} "HIGH & LOW GAUN'SAU'' 

Yip w^thdH^afWi hii latt lag to resumt hi 
orletnal pDsttiDfi, wHIIb poclrifl his arrm in 
the High & Low GQurt-iajj ga^ture. 




1? 




m. 9} RIGHT '^KAU-SAU" & LEFT 

VTp turns his ,T8rtce *□ m tp th* dummy 
while ppiinB Hi, Pight i„ ^^^^^ 

h IS Jrf t arm f ti rtie Tolt^Li jpflEtu re 
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m m LEFT "JUT.SAU"a.R,(jH. 
"ERECT PAtJVl'' 

Yip corrvem M> right arm into ih. 
treet-palm, and qufeJcly thruift it ro. 
vwh-ltf chan^fna hii J.ft . 
a pros* on ih^ 

tMe Aimmv trunk to tbi^ ^ndir M, 



M *W THE SECOND SECTiDM 

■ '•ftWTtth to tha tuvantiBth movemflntt, these form the Sscond S€ction of the Wapden 
4 hnlBpUH, whicti am tba mavsmantt anicted at ttre oppoiite sldQ, ^* mQvmiBnts. 
h fftw QTi§ii}si pfmtOi of GtWtitmst&r Yip's ttemOffStrBtfonf, now the^ ars rop faced 
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WL 21 f RIGHT IN DOOR -AREA Wt. 22} LEFT INDOOR -AREA *'PAK 
*TAK-SAU" SAU" 

Vip filapa his right palm at the right dumtnv Immwiiflt8<v after that Yip sf«pi hit \#\\ 

patjTi et tha l#ft dummv atta 



amn 
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IT 





2.* 



' niQHT INDOOR-AREA "PAK^ 
IHn <4i|t*«ii lh4 r^Dilii Indoor ares Pak^seu 




fW. 20; LEFT "LOWER LYING- 

PALM-fii RIGHT "JUT-SAU" 

Vtp Chjn thruitt hii 1»ft pelm at th« dumnny 
liunk frorm undsr his r^ght arm, whiil« liis 
rtght enm pos« the Jut-sau mowfttiert to 
thnutt onto the left dummy amn, 

fiiL 24} LEFT OUTDOOR-AREA 
"PAK^AU" 

Vip glapa dii left psHmat th& right duinnnv 
from the outdtxir irsa. 
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WL 251 LEFT ^THROAT-CUTTING 
HAND" 

Yip ther converts \w% (eft arm fnta The ThT™t- 
CUtElr>g Handr 



Un. 29} RIGHT "JUT-SAU" & LEFT 

"LOWER THRUSTING PUNCH" 

Yip withdrawis his right arm and convgrtt 
It into the "Jut-sau",whlle launch irifl a lowST- 
Iwet left punch. 
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(UL 26) LEFT "JUT-SAU" & RIGHT 
"LOWER THRUSTING PUNCH" 

Yip lAHttidrauvs h 14 left arm end pCHi « Jut 
Eflu, VWhile thrusting his right fijt fonwrd 
At ttie tower-lwel of the dumnrty. 



r/W. J^y DOUBLE 'TOK SAU" 

Yip's b&tti arms. Himultsneoijsly ttuIci» en 
upward pujh at ttia iow^r part of [tl« duniiiTy 

trms. 




RIGHT OLTTDOORAREA 

up hh right hancf to sppiv the 

fit fiQm GmtfimBster Y^'s Qoh 
ifl ill now rvptacetii tjy tfiBt of Master 

<m.t 

tU RIQHT "LOWER BONG- 

y|l|( \mm 10 hii left, end pasdfi tha right 
i4IVi*f niTri^-*au TD li^Licti the ICsiwCr duKnrYiy 
urn, potlrg hit Itrft arm In Xh^ Wu-tau 




28} RIGHT 'THH OAT-CUTTING 
HAND" 

Vjp's right hand changeB to the 'Ttiroat- 
cuttingi Hand". 

m- 32} RIGHT ''MAN SAU" 

Vip IriBBrtB tiis right into ifvB spues behind 
the dummy l^dJ and niak«s b left ttdaward- 
slep i»t thfl figlht dijmmv ami, while his right 
arm, poking the Man-sau^ makes b choppTng 
Strika at tha right side of tha dummy trunk. 
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m 33} RIGHT "SIDEWARD 
THRUST-KICK" 

Vip raiseg Ms right leg to laufich a jidowartJ 
Thrust-kick it ttie dummy tnjnk. rahiJe posing 
^9 right Bgrta-Bau. 



r//^. 37} HIGH & LOW GAUN-SAU 

Vip withdrswi hii left lag, and, tumtnp to 
hfs Iffft, he po&^ his arms Ir (hi- High & 
LoirtrGflun-s«J sesture. 
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Vip-i right leg resiJmM orfginaJ positJon 
Thor tL,rr>s tq f«a tl>& right vyith hii 
BrTT> poBhn^ the Lawer Banj^au and hii rlyht 



(UL 38} RIGHTS "KAU-SAU" & LEFT 
'TOK-SAU" 

Vip turns to faca the fmnt, afidch^rj^ hta 
rifiht arm to th* Kau-sau ^nd his Igft am to 
th* Tok^u, 





ffy tfij LEFT ' JMAN-SAU" 

•nvirii. hli right snm to the Man^au, 
tml «lrlh*i H flt thd (ift -stdu ctf the dumrriv 



(m :m RIGHT "ERECT PALW 
i liPT "JUT SALT' 
ImMiHOmuiy after ihiflt, Yip thructs out his 
H#»eii3*lfT), vvlhHfi sudctenly mating « 





^'W 36} LEFT "SIDEWARD THRUST 
KICK" 

Vip r0is«t his left lig to launch s Sidswsrd 
Ttiruat-ltjefc at the (ftjfntny trunk. 



fW. 40} DOUBLE 'TAN SAU" 

Vjp places tiii up-fBcirtg paPms at the outdoor 
erea of the two Ai mmy ane^. 
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{{}i4}^ "HUEN-SAU" 

Then yip, by turning Puis wrists circles hilE 
palmg. into ths inqJoor arsa uf th-e duimmy 



armE, 



ft if. 45) DOUBLE "JUT-SAU" 
Yip ttier^ lowers hit arms, pldcing tl^em on 
tfva cklmmiv arms^ and atbrti d pDiyvoHiil 
downward push that causes the dunnmy 
tnunk to sink. 
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(m. 42} DOUBLE "LOWER LYING- 
PALMS" 

Vlp's two palrns artsr into the Trxlour ar&» 
btttwH^n the dummy arms ancl strike at th* 
m)d-lQwiBr-l?wgl of the truink uf the dummy, 

46) RIGHT "KAU-SAU" ft LEFT 
*'HIGH GAUN-SAU" 

VIp Ehifts himself to ih^ right j. whH« cinelinp 
hi£ right wrist IntD th? indoor sru of the 
dummy arms, and Strikifig out a lift Hroh 





on 43) DOUBLE 'TAN-SAU" 

Yl^ pos^E the □ouble Tau-s^u by rv'^sins 
hh palms to piss throtJQti tNe indoor am 
bitwHsrii the- dumnny arms. 



mt. 47) LEFT "KAl^S^AU" & RIGHT 
"HIGH GAUI4^SAU" 

Yip turns to tlis left, and rBpe^tit the above 
mciwomBfrt bv interchanging the movement 
fcf diE arms. 





fffi. 44) DOUBLE "UPPER LYING- 
PALM" 

V-lp tvitn hii pajms through thi Indoor 
ar^ tHtwv«r^ clwnimy sfrw to itrtka at tha 
frpnt part df the ijpp«r-letvii of tha dymmy 
trunk, 

« 

m. 43) RIGHT "KAU-SAU" & LEFT 
"HiGH6AUN-£AU" 

y]p rapeatt the movement once morff. 





iW. 49} RIGHT "ERECT-PALM" & 
LEFT "JUT'S AU" 

lrrm«d lately aft^r that, Yfp charges his 
rigtit irm to the Er&ctisalm srtd hTa lift 
tn ttie Ju t-sBLi, 



(W. 53) LEFT "KAU-SAU" & RIGHT 

"HIGH GAUN SAU" 

Yip turn J his STSrtce to faes JHt< while pcsing 

hii arms respsctiwielv a* Kau-ssu and High 

Gau-n-cau. 
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m 54} RIGHT '^KAU^AU" & LEFT 
"HIGH GAUN^SAU" 

YJp turns to the Figtit, PBpeatt tha 

mavemartt whfia interchanfllng the rrovfim?nt 
fOrhij&rtTrt, 





m. 5t} RIGHT "K WEE-STAMPING 
KICK" FROM THESJDE 

Vip. tliSfts himself to tihs right side of t^s 
dummy. And, posing » Hsft Lower Lying- 
p«lm and a r>glit Tan^u, l^e thrust; out 
hi la right log ir> q slant'straigtit forwfand Nne 
to itSfnp 9t thi kriBB part of the dtJfTimv 
Ipg. 

mi 55) LEFT "KAU-SAU" & RIGHT 
"HIGH GAUN^AU" 

VSp repeat? the Kau-sau movement. 





(fif. 52) "HIGH Si LOW GAUN^AU" 

Yip withcfrav^iS h\s. rFght leg and tjrns to h]t 
riglit, while posinQ th& Hlg-h St Lovu Glun- 

(HL 561 FACADE RIGHT "KAU- 
SAlf' Et LEFT "LOWER LYING- 
PALM " 

Yip turns to facs th& front of ifria diimmv- 
Ha pD$es the right Kau^u^ v^tiHe raiting 
his left arm from tindar ihe rS^t dumrrtv 
arm to strika at the dummy irumk. 
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Wi. 57} LEFT "BONG-SAU" 

Vip turns to hig right side, «nd pa«t tlis 




m. en rjght -trect^alw & 

RIGHT "JUT-SAlf" 

Vip firjt ptssBs his rj^ht amn « thB Erect- 
pafm tfien strikes it at t^^fl trunk of ihs 



(iff. Sai LEFT "KNEE-STAMPING 
KtCK" FROM THE SIDE 

Vip Steps his riQht foot b pec6 forward to *hfh 
himsfilf to The left $ldB of tlit dumm^, md 
applies the left Knee-i.t*npir»a Kick, 

m 62} "FLIPPlftlG-HANiy MOVE- 
MENT FROM THE RIGHT "FOOK- 

Yip fifst pobe; his riflht arm hs tha Fook- 
6sg, than flipi hEs dflht palm at the righi 
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Wf. 59} "HIGH a LOW GAUN-SAU" 
Vip withdraws hft left leg to rwurmt Iti 
orlfl^rtal position, (l>en turn* to taqg liis Isft 
while posing hit armj as ttie HJgh fit Low 



fm. S3^ "FLIPPING-HAND" MOVE- 
MENT FROM THE RIGHT "FOOK- 
3AU" 

Attw thM, Vip fllipE hlfi ri^t palm n tti» 
l*+t dummy arm., 




(W. 60) RIGhfT "KAU^AU" & LEFT 
'TOK^AU*' 

Vip fK« tlie front Qf the dummy, andpDt« 
till right arm ai tha Kau-ssu, ind his left arm 
m ttie 1"ok-wu. 

e4} "FLrPPlNG-HANO" MOVE- 
MENT FROM THE RIGHT "FOOK- 
SAU" 

VIp flips hji fiight palm at thp rfght Aimmy 
ami 4gdin. 
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(Uf. 65} RIGHT "KAU-SAU" & LEFT 
"LOWER LYING PALM" 

Vip turns to his ri^htj p-qe^s hi? rSght arm 
the Kau-SAj, wtiile launching b left LcKwar 
Lying-palm ttrilo at the right Bicie of the 
dummy trunk. 

69} "POPAI" DOUBLE-PALM 
MOVEMENT FftOM THE SIDE 

Vjp inwrts his left leg into the ipace behind 
the dutniTiy l^g and eiceajte* the Po-Pal 
Daubleisalm movemam with hit left psJm 
abque hfs riflht. 





66} "KWUN-SAU" 

Yip ^plvfrtg the Kiwjr-sau mnvennant. 



{m. 70} "HIGH & LOW GAUN^AU" 

Vip withdrauvs his left leg to resu-ma thg 
original positiori while posJrg hig amw a& the 
Hi^ 8^ Low Gaij n-sau . 





fm. e?) FACADE "PO-PAI" DOUBLE- 
PALM MOVEMENT 

V<p lurrii hijarmg to foim the Po-P*! Doubl«^ 
pdm mnvefueril, Iti y^kli hit riflht hand i$. 
p«lng Bs 9 Er^t-palm, wHh lie hit left hand 
It poting; B5 □ Reweree'palm. 

fttt. 7}^ FACADE "PO-PAr' DOUBLE- 
MLM MOVEMEftfTS 

From tti« High a Low Gauo-tau, Yip c&rwartt 
hit*rmE to tha Po-Paj □oubl«-|:]alm rfiovwnent 
with hiiE icH srm afaowe his right arm. 





if}}, m LEFT "BONG^AU" 

Vlp tumc to hi* riEi^t iidt while posing hii 



m 72/ RIGHT "BOMG^AU" 

Vifh pose; the right Bong-«BU Mrf^ile- turning 
to the left. 
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WL 73^ "PO-PAI" DOUBLE-PALM 

MOVEJWENT FROM THE SIDE 

Yjp iriMrts his riiglit letg intq the^pac« bohFntJ 
the dummy leg, and. ywith hSs (eft polin 
above his right plam, h^i executes the Pa-Paj 
Dbuble-palm moverrient. 



(m. ?4j "HiGH & LOW GAUN-SAU" 
Vip turn* tQ hij right iflrtiiie posing the Hig<i a 
Low Gaur-fcMj . 



m. 77} "HIGH Si LOW QAUN-SAlf' 

Vip turns to his iaft wtiite- pasinfl the High 
St Lquv ^Bun^au. 




78} "HIGH & LOW dAUN-SALT' 

VFp turn? from hii J*ft to h« right, poset 
the High Si Low Gsun-iiaij in thg revem 
dinectidhft. 
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fm. 75) LEFT "KAU-SAU" & ftlGHT 
''FOOK-SAU" 

V([i facBS the frort of the dunnmy snd' 
tha left Kbu-sbu intJ thia riflht 



TSy RIGHT "BONG-SAir' 

V<p turn? to hiE left whllB chflnglng hii right 
•m from th« Lowy <iaijn-Kau to the Bon^^au. 





76i LFET "LOWER LYING- 
PALM" & RIGHT "JUT^AU" 
YIp'i lift jDilm rtm from EwIqw the fight 
[ijmrnv ■Jm to ImiriQh a Jeft Lowgr Lyinj- 
palm strfha 9t the dummy trunlt. 

(m. 30) RIGHT "GRAPPLING HAND" 
& LEFT "THRO AT-CUTTIWG HAND" 

Vkp su(^dfin^¥ chsrgBB fits fight turning Bong- 
SBij to S Gr^pplingWiand to get hold of the 
riplit ekimmy 6^J^, twrtiJna to his rijht wtitig 
applylfig a rigiTt Throat-cuttjj>g Hand to chop 
dummy Tfunk. 

— I 
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im. 8f) LEFT "PAK-SAU" & RiaHT 
"SPADE HAN [y' 

Yip ratiiftis to the fronit o* tti* dummy and 
pas«e his left arm is th« P^h-sau and lite riQ^t 
arm as b SpacJe-hatfid, 



(W. S5j RIGHT "BONG-SAU" 

Yjp then t\jtni to faca tli« laft end poae^ hij 
ri^lit s-mn as a Bong-tau. 





f///. LEFT "BONG-SAU" 

Vjp turn* in right wtiile posing lha (eft 



r//A 55^ LEFT "CH0S5ED STAMP- 
KICK" 

Vip'j right foot takes one itep forward to 
form th<a Crt>SE-lBg EtBrw^. The-n lie rsisas 
Ills teft l«g ta thrust d hDrsEOntsi kick st the 
rigtit side of ttie trunk &f the dummy. 
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-GRAPPLING-HANO" 
'THROAT-CUTTtNG 



mi 83J LEFT 
& RIGKT 
HAND" 

Yip cliangss h]s l«ft eong-3«j to b Grappling- 
htnd to gut hold of the left dkimmy arm, 
ind p6iti tht right ThroBt -cutting Hbt^ to 
fhdp at the dumnnv trunk v^ile turning. 

fitl ff7j LEFT "BONG SAU" 

Yiip's left foot sisps down to form the Crois- 
l»g Sl9nc«. Than h\s rlgtit fwt resumes '\H 
flfiljrinol position. After thst Vip turnt tt> the 
rlpht tide whileposir*g the left Song-seu. 





fffL m RJGHT "PAK-SAU" & LEFT 
"SPADE- HAND" 

Yip returns to thi froM of the duimfny. 
Whiile ipplviTifl B l«ft Spfcte-hBTid, ha si apt 
hit right Pak-sdu at thfrJ*ft dtlfPrriV ^rm. 

Wi SS} BIGHT "CnOSSED STAMP- 
KICK" 

Vip's left f«Jt tokes on« Btep fi^nfliHrd tq form 
ths Crnrt'leie Starwa, tfwr raises hia right leg 
Id launch a kick. 
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m. "HIGH & LOW GAUN-SAU" 
Boiti of Vip's feet rffiume their original 
pojitiong, Tiiari hg turrts tg hli laft vi/tlite 
potirg the Higli & l^ow Gaun-sau. 





so; RIGHT "KAU^AU" & LEFT 
'TOK-SAU" 

Yip faces tli& front of the dummv and poies 
tlia Tiglit Kflu-su and l«ft Tok-ieu. 



/yw. ^JJ LEFT "LOWER BONG-SAU" 

Vi& turns to fi9c« his right, and pases the 
left Lowar Bgirvg-53u. 

^ 1 
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94^ K\Qm "LOWER BONG- 

Yip turns again to hi? l^fi and poses tha 
right Lovuer Bong-sauL 





mt. 91) RIGHT "ERECT-PALM" 

& LEFT"JUT-SAU" 

VJp thrum out hjj right Gract-paJm whil* 

poking his Ifrft Bnm b; th@ Jut-S^. 

m S5; RIGHT "SPADE HAND" & 
LIFT ''FACADE THRUST-KiCK" 

VSp Tflissj a rigtht SpBde+iand fmm below 
through the i'r>dch0r a nee of the left dummv 
iim while launch I rig 3 Iflft Thrust-kick at itw 
front pan of tfie dijrrimy trunk. 




f//f. 921 RIGHT "LOWE a BONG- 
SAU" 

VI p Tum^ to twe lift, and poui the right 



/W. 55) FACADE "KNEE-STAMPIMG 
KICK" 

Imm^cji^ely aft«r that, Yip stamp t his left 
foot at the tJuninnv lag wihile posin^i his armi 
rflspectivetv a« the Bong-ssu and Wu-au. 
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{m. 97} " FOOT-STAMP rNG" & LEFT 
"LOWER BONG-SALT' 

Vip glides htis right foot along the iBngtll of 
■the dummv le^, ImrnediatBly afifflr ifiet h& 
P0S« the left Lovner Bona-saj. 




^///. Sff; RIGHT "LOWER ftONG- 
SAU" 

Th«n Yip tums to his left arkd posesxhfl right 



mL WV RIGHT "FACADE KNEE^ 
STAMPING KICK" 

Then Yip stamps at the kn^^ part of the 
dummv Isg, Virtiiie posing (l IB arms respactivfllv 
8E the Bcin9*au and the Wu-sau. 




Wi r02f "FOOT-STAWPPfNG" & 
RIQm- "GUM-SAU" 
Vip glides his right foot along the ler^h of 
the durrnny leg, and pin?, h^s right arm doran- 
iniardfi B« a Gurr-SBU. 
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Yip sg^ln turns to riQht, ard poses tti? left 

Wf. W3} LEFT "SIDEWARD SLAP- 
PALM" Ee RFGHT "LOWER LYING- 
PALM" 

¥io irit*rtE his right leg Ifi thi SpiC& behind 
rhfi dummy log,, ami 3d«^s his (aft palm, at the 
rkfllit dummy arm, whilf launclifrig a right 
kavm Lv^ng-fjalm striliB at the mid^owar- 
Icval nf the dummy truhfe. 





Wf. J 00) LEFT ' SPADE -HAND" & 
RIGHT "FACADE THHUST-K<CK" 
AftBf that VIp ttie l&ft S^acts-h^d and 
launetiin rigtii Faca<te Thrust-kick. 



(m. r04j LEFT "GUM-SAU" 

Vip'f righi fooL returnE to it$ artginai patitJon, 

while his teft arm pirvs dowm at ths dtimmy 

arm. 
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{in. 105} RIGHT "SIDEWARD SiAP. 
PALMf' & LEfT "LOWER LYrftlG- 
PALW 

Vip Irserts his left intp the spac? behFnd 
ttit tJiimmy deg; his rrghrt Arm porsas the 
Sidawsrd Slap-psPm w^iJe hfs l*ft pgt«s 

^///. im RfGHT -PAK^AU" & LEFT 
'TUFF^ODY LOWER THRUST-KICK" 

Vip-s rMght foot ishai one st^sp farvugrd, turrw 
lo fsce 1^ side of tfie dummy trtink 
Bpplfas a rlfll^t t-ak-B^ Wllile F&uncftlftg b Jeft 
Lowor Thma kick at tfis dummy trunk. 





{til 106} RIGHT "GUmWAU" 

Vip 'a Jaft foot resLimpi its oHginsJ oasiflon 
HIS right paim onto t*ie dummy aim. 



(fil f Wl RIGHT ''BONG-5AU"' 
Vfp'j fift feg rsaifines iti original potitfon 
Immtdiataly after that Vip posas the right 
Bon^Bu. 




UU. mil LEFT "PAK^U" & RJGHT 
WF-BODY LOWER THRUST-KICK" 

VjptLirni to face the righi side of the dummy. 
Hii leFt piftim slaps n the right dumrn^ arm 
whilt his rigtit leg lunches % Thrutt-kick et 
#Hi dummy leg. 

^W^. Jfr> "GRAPPLING-HAND"' & 
fttSHT "SWEEP KICK" WHILE 
TURNING 

Vlp chanflas tiij fight Bpng^au to UheC^r^O^^ 
Ir^Hvnd, and turns to launch e r^iiflht 3^v««p- 
hlck wtiiJe hlfi ieft amn poses the Gr^pling- 
Nind to get hqfd of the dummv arm 




Wl 108) LEFT "GUM -S ALT' 

Yip's rtgbt foot rBsumBs itj original positlor 
Ha tuma to his right to po» tha i0x Gum-s*. 



Ofl 1 72) LEFT "BOfJG-SAU" 

Yip's rigt>t leg rfrt]iJrn& to it* orlginar pEiiitloi 
whil^ lib left arm Is posing the Bong-4au. 
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WL f73/ "GRAPPLING-HAND" & 
LEFT "SWEEP - KICK'^ WHILE 
TURNING 

Yip raises his Jeft feg ta launrfi b SwaEp-kick 
8t the dummy leg, while both &f hiE arms, 
posing aa Grdppling-harids, ana gettlnu hold 
of tht left dLimrnv ami, 

fm. lUl FINAL WITHDRAWAL 
MOVEMENT 

Vip's botli pflfms aimultHneouslv "lake a 
Ocujbte Tok-E3u movemflrt as the Final 
Withdrawal. 




UH. \ ^ LOW GAUN^SAU" 

Yip v^«NJrawt hi right l«g to its origPrial 
positri?'^' and hir* to hJs left while posing 
the Hitf"^ ^ l-ow ijwn^ mQvemen.t. 

I 



m ft5) RIGHT "'KAU^U"Bi LEFT 
TOK-SAU" 

VIp facas the front of tho dummyf, 4nd potat 
the riglit Kau-&su g.nd left Tok^iMj. 



Wl fW) RIGHT "ERECT-PALM" & 
LEFT^JLTT-SAU" 

Yip then converti his arm;. rejtpectfVlly to 
the rtght Er«t-pdlfn and \^ft Ju-t-MU, 



■ I- 
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APPUCA7I0NS # EXPLANATIONS 



OF TH£ 



V/m 7 SUN WOODEN DUMMY 



TECHNIQUES 



DIAGRAM OF THE TEfiWIS OF POSlTIOtlS IN CHINESE KUNG FU 

. This diagram shows the ttrrm of positions in Chinese kungju and is 
Jpftl Tr^aders before rcadm 'he lllMons of th. apphcanon of 

the techniques. 



r 



UPfEP-LEVEL 



r 



MID-LEVEL 



r 



LOWER-LgVEL 



mt^un lint 
I 



jiNDOOR AREA ] 
. 1 



OUTDOOR AREA 




""horiromfll mid-lln# 



In Chinew tflrmlncplogv ifit two arms 



of the body s»e equiralttv lo l^ves of doof . WhCrt both irnia nri 
hQtmm thB inft*!- part o-f both sms a caUed the indoor ■ru. 



out stretched , th* area ambrecad by both arrro or t 
WhilB thfl-area bevoi^ thg OUier part of both amfij tha outdoor arta. 

♦ Th* ^r-Adjivn™/ CJtiOPSD *iaf lM9 (wo M*i*t *»i.cih irjwin^t 
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A {fsft} putting him^lf fn the Wing Tsun Ptefighting Pflsture in front of B (nghi} 
B launches a ^trgjghtline punch at A, with his fist coming over A's right arm A stretches 
his right arm lo make contact with w^iile making a sfight turn to evade punch 
and placmg hfs left hand at the back of B's neck. A then mak^s a pull with both his 
hajids at W% neck, causing B to lose his balance. White B is falling forward A launches^ a 
thruEtinfl punch at B's face. 







PREFIGHTING PO^URE - NECK-PULLING HAND 

I 

le Prtflehtina Pdsturv^ nf Wma T.i 

01 her 



-n^e Pr^flghtrng Pasture oi Wmg T,un i. f ormed by plachig one h.nd in from of the 
w=Lh both .t ..i/-/.../ hd^.l. Th. fr.nl h.nd, whfch ain^a at d e nt h 
Won.nf s nxM.ve. ,s c.lSed Inqui.itive-arn., wliO. the hind on., svhich aini.a^ off.r 
mg protection to the body. . call.d the P™tecUv.-a™. Bm in re.]ity bo^l ^^nd 
can be applied fur lauiichmg ada.^ks if situalion needs 50. 



1 ^PP^^^^ (»■ ^"r.rchine th. forward unti] it r..che. 

Ihe back o the opponent. Then it makei a .udd.n pull at the back of the opporem's 
insck so as to make him Eoss baJance and faU fo/waid. 
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Tlic B«n£^au is used to nullify powerful strai^htliiie attacks from ihc opponent. 
)vtng, lakcn its defensive effect, the Bong-sau can tlien be coverted into other move- 
lents foi launghing counter -a Llacks, Krom this it is clear that the Bong-sau is an impcir- 

it mtsvenenl in the techniques of the wcH^der. liurimy, as exp];ni;nedl below. 

The Tan-saUn which is fofmed by H aliening the palm to face upwards and keeping 
elbciw low while using the forearm to make contact with the opponent, isiimove- 
Sllt thai follows the Bong-sau. It betiomes an uHacking movement If it co-ordinmes 
Ith the Lriwer Lying-paLm movemeni. 



ffeft} posing the W.T. Prefighting Posture while facing B {right}. As B lau riches a 
^w^rful str^ightline punchi at A chariiges his Inquisitive-arm into the Bong-aau, 
lus nullifying B's attack. When B's punch reaches its furthest point, A makes an 
jnter-attack before B withdraws his punching arm, by changing his Bong-sau irtts 
Tan-sau and Lower Lying Palm to strike at B'a Hank. 




♦ Hie Kwuniaii in cci-ojdina)ioii suH:«ssive]y wiih the Tan^sau ant! tlic L4JWer LyinE 
pUm will form a series of attacking moven.drts which will ^er>' often take the t>p«>ne(i1 
by surpflse^ln appHcatioa. the Wing T.tin piaciition.r, liaving dissolved [he nptH.i,enri 
iimck suddenly retreat, from the oppunent^s reach, and, before the oppL>rteni know, 
what change, have taken place, the ptBCtiUon^r advati.es again l« launch a .surprise 
■f idck ai [lis Qpponenl's ung^ajded part! 



I 



* A iiiigle siraightHjie punch can be dissolved with the Boiig^u iJtJwever to dissolve 
heavy- double straishlHne pntichea aiming respei;tively at the uppar-level gnd tlie hwer 
km, one has to apply the Kwun-sau 



A Heft} posing the W.T. Pr.Jighting Postur. while facing B {rightl B irritiates th. double 
ptinches al A, A turns whifc applying the Kwur^-sau mevement to evade the opponent's 
•ttack. Immediately after that, A intrudes into the unguarded ^rea of B's left side and 
(tuncties the Tan-Mu Sc Lower Lying-palm attack at his opponsnL 
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* The &. Low Gaun-SQu is the best luctical moveracnl to deal with the 

opponent '& round htiuge kick, 



* When the practttiont^r is bemg attacked by the opponent's two punches, 
one from the fronl and the other from the back, he can turn to liis side Md 
dissolve tiie opponent'^ attacks by applying the Kau-sau and the Tok-sau move- 
ments at the same time. Immediately after that, lie can apply the Kau'sau to in- 
trude froin the opponent cmidoor area into his indoor area, and to launch 
an attack at him while dianging it to the Erect-palm. Besides, he can al&o change his 
Tokyfau tn the Jut^au^ so as to contrnl the movement of the opponent's arm and 
stop him from defending himself. 
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HIGH & LOW GAUN-SAU - KAU SAU & TOK-SAU - JUT-SAU a EfiECT PALM 



iteft} posing the W,T. Preiighting Po^ure while lacing B (right}- B suddenly 
iinches th* right roundhouse kick at A. A takes the Sideling Stance and applies 
the High & Low Gaun-sau to deil with B't attack. Having failed in his first attack 
B Withdraws hfs right leg and laynches b second attack with a left strsightline punqh 
Bt A. A turns and applies tt^e right Kau^sau lo di^olve B'. left straightlin? punch 
while hiS left arm applies the Tok-sau ffiiDvement to control B's right arm to stop 
him from launching further attacks, After that, A's right Kau-sau fntrudes from 
outdi^Qr are^ ,mo his tnd^or Br^a, m6 change to the Erect-palm to launch £pr> 
attack St B. and at the same time A's left arm appNes the Jut-sau to pres^ down 
B s right arm, cau-sing B to tumble forward and lose his power of defense 



-f 
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mOaOR-AREAPAKSAU 



* The lDd<Mn--ajiea Pak^u is a moTement applied to dissolve the opponent's straight- 
Ime puniih ivhich comes in from below the practhioncr^s bridge-amis. the opponent's 
punch comes in, the piactitiorer can apply his left and dght aJtemate Pak-sau 
to dissolve it, and miinediately after that, he should launch ^ couDtcr-attack witii Ids 
W.T, Stcaigtitlme Thnistiog Punch! 



.1)3 



c 



A {t&ftj posEng t)he W.T. Prefl^ting 
Posture whflu facing & fright^. B sudden- 
ly launches a right ^trsightllne punch 
it A. A deflects B'l punching arm with 
his ri^t Pak sau. Having failed with 
his right purvqh, B again attacks with his 
left straightlifie punch, which is th&n 
■gain deflected by A'j left Pak-sau. 
After that A offers a countsr-attack bv 
l^rKsing dawn B'f arm with his left 
Pak-sau and launching a Straightline 
Thrusting Punch at B's face with his 
right arm. 
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5u!!!?P.?^"" PAK-SAlf-THROAT^CUniNG HAND - JUT-SAU & LOWER 
THHUSTIMG PUNCH ^f^va^untzn 



Tht! Outdoor^rea PakHsau h a sJapping movemem applied from thi opporttnt 5 
^./d««r for dissolving his stiaightlin. punch, Having applkd the Outdoor-area 
JM^ii, rbfi practitioner can then change it to the nlm8t^:uttiI.g Hand to aiiti at 
Lhe opponent s thmut as a counler-attack, which is very often a hul one 



Th* Jut^u and the Lower Thrusting Punch aifi two movements spphed at the 
movement while the opponent's ain^s are bdow the practitioner*, arms, in such i 
w^y ih,i the practitioner firstly uses one arm to 3aunth tJie Jut^u to pr«s down th. 
Qpponents ami., and the other arm to l.ua.h a heavy Thnisting Punch aoinE 
forward Jownwai^ over the opponent's arm to aim at hii lower abdomen 



AJeftI pt^infl the W.T. Preflghting Future whil^ facing B fr.i^ftr;, b l^unchei a 
right srraightline punch st A, A applies the right P^k-^n to slap from the opponent^i 
oupriiMr arpj at his purwhing arm to stop the punch. Immediat&lv aftsr that A'$ 
m arm changes to the ThroaH:uttmfl H^nd, launchina at B'i throat 
Having effectuated the throat-cutring attack, A continues with his attack by pressing 
dovm right arm with hh left arm whEle launching the right Thm^ting Punch at 
his lower abdomen. 
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A ffeft} posing the W.T. Prefightinig 
Postura wb\h facing B. B suddenly 
Faunches a right straightline punch at 
A^s abdomen. A at ones turns 
applies left Lovver Song-sau to 
evade S's punch. 

After that, B again (aunqhes @ left 
straight] I ne punch at A's upper-fevei. 
A at onos applies a right Sideward 
Slap-paEm tct defiect B's punch, wihile 
turning his left am up to apply a 
Man-sau attack at the ieft arm-pit 
of B, which is a part of weakness. 
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LOWER BOKG-SAU - SIDEWARD SLAPPALM S MAN-SAU 



• The Lower Bon^^u is a TnoveTnent 
■pfplied to dissolve the opponent's 
fower-kv(;i straightliTie pundi. For a 
better result, the Bong^n is effec^ 
tuated in coordination with turning 
of the body so as to maximize its 
*'^asipe effect 



* The Man-sau is a movement derived 
from the Lower Bang^u. When the 
atlackiog arm of the opponent is 
weakening in force or is about to 
retreat, the practitipner's arm, whldi is 
bending down in the form of a Bong- 
Ban, now turns up lo form the Man-sau, 
thus conforming to the Wing Tsun 
^ motto "Stay with what comes, follow 

I ihfough as U retreats, and thrust for- 

j| Wflft^ as our hand is freed ". 

f 
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SmEWARfl THRUST KICK 

* Th« Sideward Thrust-kick of W.T. tan SQintJimeii he 
applied stngjy, but in co-urdination with the siepii. One Lk1' iIil 
charaj(ii'i3tjcs Df i. kick of W.T. is ili co -ordinal inn with 
niovL-ments of Jhe arra& when jj h being lauiidted. For thts 
jeason, ihe Sideward Tit ru si -kick is usually applied in co 
ordination witti the Borg-sau and the Wu-saii as a dePcnsivi: 
[Jkovemetit. 

A ffeW posing the W.T. Pref ip+itirig Posture while faciri*] B. B launchei a right 
roundhouse punch aiming at A's hsacl, Seeing that B's punch is powerful, A steps 
sidBway;; to the left t& evade the coming punch, while; applying the Borig^au to 
defeat the punch in^g a rni . • 
Havirtg nullified B's roundhouse punch, A irrnrrteJiately launches 5 Side^drd Thru&t- 
kick at B's f I an k 35 a counter-attack. 
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DOUBLE TAN-SAU 
LYINfj PALM 



- HUEN-SAU - DDUELE LOWER 



* Tlu* f)<JQble Tiin-sau. which is pJjccd -at ihe opponent 'fi 
.<tiidoor area, a niovi>[iicrii loss freqiienily ^ipplied. It is, 
liiiwovcr, fiecessanli.' applied jil the monienj wht'Ti ihc oppoii- 
L-ji( aTiacka us with ihf Jtiubic straiten line puTiuliCi within 
iiLir indiifif area. 

* "JIl? Hueil-sau i? 3 jnovenitnr applied hy tuiniing the orm 
iliintkly (roim X]k npponert's outdoor arv.a xo hji indoor area. 
(he le-pnsiiidning oi' ojr bridge ml i> iii i}ii& way itiaiccs ii 
iinjifc □dvjiiiiigtuLiii fur Ui [0 iiSLC oui 0[>poiKrni ai ilic i^egin- 
mnt;L>l Utt I'igjnt ui di. ring tine ilghl, 

A f/fj/J fKwing ilifr W.T. Pr^fighting Posture in from of B 
<rtght}. Wlnen B ottflcic^i A withi double purrchies, A immeoiate- 
iy ijlocks B's attaci*, with rhe Double Tan-sau ai the outdoor 
./reas of B'l afms. Iristantlv. A makes a f^irlincf movf:Tnt?nr 
with hrs hands turning into B's mdoor areas. After that A 
ttujrutir-altdtki e's/(?ws.r"-/et-'e/ with DOMbk Lniwer Lvntj-paln^, 






* The Double Tan-sau, oigiriaJJy placed 
at the opponeiiE^s outdoor urea, can be 
clmitged to the Jut-sau to press down 
the opponent's arms, thus causing him 
to tumble foiw&rd. 

* Having effectuated the Jut-^tr move- 
meitt, we can further apply the Double 
Upper Lybi£-palm moveitient to attack 
the opponent's facjfi. (Nore: The Tan-^u 

is s fashion iiteraily^ in Chim-^e^ meamng "Pafm fscing up"; the Jut-mu is un action 
iitemlty meaning ""A sudden downward pressing rnQvement". Gi'm-rsih theJut-sau 
enacted in the form of the fook-inu, dial is why maity Wing Tsurt 'or Win^ Chun 
fmtnces find the two eonfusin:^ - editor . } 








DOUBLE TANSAU - D0U8LE UPPER LVING-PALM 



A {feft} posing rhs W.T. Pre fighting Pasture while facing B. B attacks A with double 
punches, A disso^ve-s B's attack by changing the Double Tan^sau the Jut-sau move- 
ment. Having f actuated the Jut-&3u^ which caused B to fall forward, A rst^^s^the oppor- 
tunitv to launch his powerful DoubJe Upper Lying-paJm attack at B'&face, 
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KAU'SAU&HIGH GAUN SAU 



* Tht KaU'^u is a niovement whidi en- 
ables us to repiace our bridge-arms 
from the opponent^ j outdoor area to 
his ttidoor area or vic^-versa in a safe 
and simple way. 



* The High G^im-s$u is a movem^nL 
wKieh looks like the Jum-sau. However, 
the Jum-sau is only applied for defen- 
sive purpose^n while tfie HigTi G^ud'^ij 
can be applied both as ^ olT£itsavc and 
defensive movenBnt. 



A ffeft) posing the W.T- Prgifighting 
Postura while facrng B. B applies the 
double punchers att^k cofTiing into A's. 
indoor ares. A quickly makes a turn, 
and poses his right amn in the Kau-iau 
mouerriBnt while apply ing with tits 
left arm the High Gayn-&au movefnent 
to nullify B's attack and offef coonite^r- 
attack at the ssrne time. 




BOIVG SAU - KNEE-STAMP JNG KICK 



* The Bong^saij is a greatly clTeciive jnovemsnt which is adopted for countering 
heavy stnightline attacks. It is applied by bendirg the foreani] dftwn to deflect the 
opponent's stiaightline attacks, whidi, no matter how powerful, wUl surely be 
nullified. Having .effccluated the Bong-^u mov^menr, and while om opponent is 
not yet ready to launch his second attack, we should at this moment make a side- 
ward step to stay at the opponent's sJde and offer a counter-attack with the Knee- 
staittping Kick technique ! 

I 
I 

A (hft} posing thp W.T. Prefighting Posture while facing B. B imitiates a 
right straightline punch at A. A quickly turns to evade the punch, I mm^d lately aft^r 
that, A makes a sideward step to stay at B's right side, and quickly raises hiJ left leg 
to launch a Kriae-stamping Kick at the back of B's right knee. 



m 
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FOOK'SAU - iCAU-SAU & LOWER IVrNG-PALM 

• The factions of ihe Fook^ay are twofold. Besides serving as a means for pressing 
down or cotitrolliiig ihe opponent's ami with the palni.. The Fook^sau can also be 
adopted for stopping the opponeufs Chaiii-puiiches by making use of the quick 
bending of the wrist , as fixpla ined be] ow. 



• By chcling the wrist round the wrist 
ftom the indoor area of the opponent to 
the opponent's side, and to launch the 
iUusir^ted; 



of the opponent, we can replace our wrist 
his outdoor area. This enables u& to stay at 
Low« Lyimg-palm iittack at his rtank, as 



A (hft} posing the W.T. Prefighting Posture while facing B attacks A with 
his right straightline punch. A dissolves it with the Fook-sau technique by f lippinfl hij 
right palm to the left. B again launches a feft straighttine puoch. A ^tilf applies hh 
right Fook^pu, by flipping his pa(m to th^ right to stop B^. punch. After that B 

th. nsht to nuJhfy Bs pondi. and then cirdes his palm oi^twards from B * mdocr 
launches a left Lower Lymfl-palm attack at B^s riflht flank. 
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KWUN SAU - FACADE "PD-PAl" DOUBLE^PALM MOVEMENT 



* The Po-pai Doubk-palm movciriciU is a combmation of th& Erect-palm movcitfcent 
applied with one arm yjid the Rererse^alm muvtciient applied \^";th Oic other arm. 
In appLcation.thBR; arc two fasliiors tiflL namely The Fscpdc Poiiai (Face-to-farc 
Po-Pail and LliC Slde^'ard Po-psi. The following is an iliu&Lralioii of the Facade Fb-pai 
DnufalB-palin iiiovemeJit applied in succession lo the Kwnm-sau movemcni : 



A posing the W.T. Prefighting Posture while facing B, B launches the double punches 
at A. A turns ind applies the Kwun-say moviment to dtssolve B's attack. Im mediate' 
IV aft'er that. A changes hfs anni to the Facade Po-Paf Doubfe-palm movement, with 
one palm aiming at B's upper-hv^l and the other at his/Sive/'-fe^^A 
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* If the '^Alternate Boi%-nu" U 
applied to dissolvi3^ ihe opponfit'o 

atUc-ks, what follows sliouJd bp fli^' 
Sideward Pa-^si Oouble^Pslpn i 
ment for co u ntt r -attacki ng th e i i n 
at his side, ai; illustrated below, 
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miNG^SAU - SIDEWARD "PO RAI" DOUBLE-PALM MOVEMENT 



A (NJ4jnfl the W,T. Pref igh-ting Posture while facing B- 8 initEates a left straigihtlme 
fi at A, who counters with his left Bongrsau. Immediatelv after that, A arfwances to 
(I a'l side, and adopts the Sideward Po-Pai technique by launching hts left 
Jit 8'i shDuldBr and his right palm at B's fiank. 
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HJGH& LOWGAUN-SAU- 
FACADE PO-PAI 

DOUBLE PALM lUrOVEUEIWf 



Gaun-Bau is applied such a^^^v . ^ u«:riv«i jrom me Higti & Low 

zf.r ™- ^^^St^ 



A posing the W.T. Prefig*iting Posture whife facing & 8 att3<:k. A ™Fth h- m ^, 

puncNs. ons high and the other low, A ouickl^ rur^cT'n '""^^^ ^ ""^^^ ^'^ ^""t'l* 

G..n.. t. .unt. the .n^l^r t " 
«nd appfies the Po-pa[ technique as a counter-attack. ^ 
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BDNG SAU - SIDEWARD PO PAr DOUBLE^ALWf MOVEMENT 



* Ttie foUawing set of Sideworil Po-Pai I>oubfe.palni Movements derived from tJie 
Bong-sau is difterent from that mentioned abcsvc. 

In the pitYiom ^t, the Bong-s.ii dircclly lunn in the Erect-palm, nnd presses tin tlie 
opponent's shoulder. In this set. t\^u Bong-sau diai^gcs to the Rewi^-pal™ and 
giid&K over the oppoiienfs bridge-arm to penetrate into indoor arm and iand on 
his body. 



A posing the W.T. Pr^fighiing PostiJne while facing S Jaurches a sudden right 
stfaightline punch at A. A adopts the right Sideward Bong-iau to dissoive B's attack 
Immediatelv after that. A turns f B's right side, and changing Bong-sau to the 
Reverse-palm, thrusts it forward Dver B's right arm, while hh left arm also turm to 
the Erect- palm to join in the counter-attack. 



m 
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IpaKaVd"'"'*''''''"' ^HROAT-CUTTING HAND - MK-SAU S 



* Many Wing Tsun followers neslecu the f-i« th,, ,1, i> 

launch fTth^; attacks ai J,is opponem. Spade-Kimd .espc.iivejy to 



A posing tHe W. T. Pref ighttng Postiire while fadnq B B (*u„.h - u 

attack i„ for?., th^T°l f r."': counter- 
from the right to th° eft '^-t' At this m<,aier„ A ha. a.,..dy turned 
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BOliG SAU - CROSSED STAMP-KICK 



„,h^ L u""?^ t ""'"^I'-J^fi kick of the Wuig TSHE .ysMm. While 

olha, kKks Wmg T™. .r. applied with the fror. leg. .he Crowed Sl.,rp-fcick 
however. i« bunched fr^ Ih. back leg. In applying the Crc««d SUmp-kidc a 



tu^T^ A ^ " '-"Chesa right .tra,ghtlin. 

.fter H,«, A s right li,g mak« a cubing s«p to land m B's right side. whil. hi, left 
teg nses t« launch a Crcssad Stamp-Kick at the bKk ef th. knee o1 B's back lag 
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LOW B0NG-5AU - SPADE-HAND & FACADE THHUST-KICK 
KNEE-STAMPING KICK 



- FACADE 



* Many Wing Tsuti fttllowera think tliat having applied ihs Law Bong-sau with 
one am, they have to us« tJie other arm to counter attack at the upper-level. In 
fact they tan use the same a ma thai has just ejicculed the Low Bonj^-saii unjvement 
to dissolvie further attacks frtim the opponent. Besides, an experienced Wing T^ur 
pnctiticiner can make 

uSe of both hiiarnfi and iiis Leg to Jaunth co-ordinating offensive 
movemeots at the same moment, thus making it very difficult fbr tlie opponent to 
defend himself. 



• As regards kicking techniques of Wing Tsui, the same principEe applies to them as 
to hand techniques. Tliat i;; tc say, it is not necessary to withdraw the leg once It hai 
excuted a kick, for it can still be used to launch further attacks simply by giving 
variations to its movements, wliich wil] enable the practitioner itrike at different 
pa m 0 f the oppon ent \ body as desi red , 
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A posing the W.T, Prefighting Posture upon encountering B. B launches 
a right straightline punch at A's hwer-fevel, which Is dissolved by A's 
right Lower Bong sau. B then immediatelv attacks A with a left strai9ht' 
line punch at A's upper level, A therefore turns his right Lower Bong sau 
to the upper-fevef Spade-hand to nuUify the attack and offers a counter- 
attack at B's chin. At the same time A's left leg joins in the cojnter attack 
by launching a straightline Thrust-kick at B's abdomen. 



Having effectuated the Thrust-kick. A twrm his left leg to further his attack on 
B with a Facade Knee-itamping Kick at B's right knee. 
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GUM-SAU - SIDEWARD SLAP-PALM 
& LOWER LVING-PALM 



* The Gum-sau and ihe I'^-isau look, 
similar bul have different fiinctinn-s. 
The Piak-iiau is executed by aHapprng 
the palfii towards the opponent's asm 
and pressing it down to nullify its 
chaise. Therefore il is a forceful and 
swift Tnovement. Buit its forL'B quickly 
diTninishes- ft is gcnfrrally applied to 
cotintef fmd-tevei atiacks. It usually 
makes a cracking sound as it is exe- 
cuted. The Gum-sau. on the other 
band, is a TTioven"tent that £0«s along 
H rtlati^cly longer di&tEin4;e with a 
Qiore tlcKible forCL>. [t is often appUed 
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to counter aUacks of a longer range 
luch as pjiiches and kicks at the upper 
ind mid-ievels. 

^ iUustrat&d below, llie Gitm-stn 
k applied to "divert" the course of 
the opponent's coming kick, as dif- 
ferent from the Slap-paJm, which is 
applied for "pre ssittg down" ^ punching 
aim- 




A posing the W. T. f^refightmg Posture 
on encountering B. B suddenly launches 
a right kick at A, who countera it with 
his right Sideward Gum-sau. 

Immediatelv after thit, A circles his 
right leg lo step on B^s right side, and 
ths?rt offers a counter-attack with thij 
left Sideward Slap-palm & the Lower 
Lying-palm movements. 
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GUM'SAU - PAK-SAU & OFF BODY THRUST-KICK 



* The Guiti-sau is a movement useful Tor tourtering nut only lowcr-kvel kicks, 
but also punches al both the mid-ievet and hwer-lev^rl As illusEmted h^ie, the 
practitioner nrst adopts the Sideward Gum-sau to $top the opponent's lower^levet 
Tiurusting.pLinch, then he applies the Pak-sau fSlap-pahtij and the Slant Thmst- 
kick to ward off an upper-ie^ei m^ck and offer counters t Lack, 



* Most of L?ie kicks of the W. T, sy&tcm are launched at a very cldse range Id the 
opponent. Therefore the kicking technique mentioned above Is the only kick be- 
iides the Sideward Thmst^cfc Lhat is launched at a long ranged from the cippoiicnt. 



A posing the W. T. Pr&fightfr^ Posture on encountering E. B launches a sudden left 
Thru sting, punch at A's fower-fevef. A dissolves il with a right Qum-sau and turning 
of the body to the ieft. Having faiied ith his. first punch, B furttiers his attack with a 
right s Ira igh time punch at A^s upper te\/EK A shifts his hody to S's right side, and 
deflects B's punch with a Slap-palm movement, while his right fecj bunches a Stamp- 
ing-kick along a slant-straight lino at B's upper calf. 
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BDNG^SAU - GRAPPLING-HAfllQ & 



* Msmy trainees or W. T. system have 
the wrung idea tlial there aie iu> Grap- 
pHnE-hand Lechniqucs in the W. T. 
system In fad thtie Is a Grappling- 
hand tiioremejit in Wing Tsun^ whidi 
however is less frequently applied. 





SWEEP-KICK 



* Simiiarfy, iiLiny Wing Tsuil trginets 
tliink that there is not a Sweep-kick 
in Wing Tsun. In faL^l they are again 
wrong, for ther* U sudi ^ kick iji 
Wing Tsun, w^hich h quite differciiL 
ffom that applied in all oihef inartiai 
art styles, and is quite difncult to 
tmst-sr. That is why e3?pLaiiatiOTi of 
training in this technique is lefl behind 
until the last section of tht Wooden 
Duminy Techiiiques. 





A posing the T. Preflghtmg Posture 
on encountering B, B suddenly launches 
a ri^t itraightline pun<ti at A, who 
slips the charc^ wfth the Sideling Bong- 
i&u movement. ImmediateJv after that, 
A shifts himself to S's right side, and 
\mni his right Bong sau to a Grappling- 
hsind to get' hold of B's right wrist, 
whil^ his left hand also poses a Gr&ppl- 
irvg-hand to seize 8'^ right elbow, 

A Her that, A raises, his right leg to 
launch a Sweep-kfck at the knee-joint 
of B's front leg, while both his arms 
^ exert a forceful pull to the side, causing 
B B to Jose balance and faTI forward 

I 
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PROMOTER OF CHINESE KUNG FU 



My deceased father, Yip Man the Grandmaster, was not 
only the forerunner of the Wing Tsur> style, but was also 
a genius in the modem world of marlial arts. Besides 
promoting Chinese kuns-fu and pushing its devefopmeiit 
in overseas countries, he also brought up a large number 
of high iy skilful diadplcs, 



FUTSHAiy - BREEDING PLACE OF MARTIAL ARTS 



Grandmaster Yip Man was a native of Namhoi County of Kwsrtgtufjg 
ProvfncB He spent his Uvirig Futshan^ one of the four most famous 
towns of southern China, where various^ kinds of handicrafts were then 
highly developed, Besides, Futshan is also regarded as the place of 
ongm of Chinese kung-fu in southern China. During the period between 
the falJ of the Ching Dynasty and the founding of the National Republic 
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ofCKina, a large nunibet of famous and skilful Chinese martial artists 
were brought up in the town of Futshan, or at least these martial mUm 
were somehow related to tifrair^ ttiat happened in Futshan. The cau&e of 
Lhe Lippearaiioe of these skilful martial artists in Futshan might have 
been due to lhe burning down of the Siu Lam Monastery in Fukien 
Froi/mce, which resulted in the great escape of hundreds of monks and 
practitioners skilled in the Siu Lam StyJe of kung-fu, who ran away from 
the iiege of the soldiers of the Mandiu jiovemment. Many of them, like 
the famous Zen Master Chi Shin , escaped southwards and hid themselves 
in Futshan. 



A photo taken in 
Grandmaster Yip 
i^an.s home. 
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OFF-SPRING OF KUNG-FU GENERATIONS 



Graiidrn aster Yip Man^s father, that is. my grandfather, was named 
0/ Doh. He was in fact brought up in a family ot geiierationR of mer- 
chants, My grandfather himself once ran a shop in Hong Kong. My 
grandmother, then known as Madame %^ wys praise J for being a helpful 
wife and a good mother. Anyway, the Yip family in Futshan wai a 
famous and influential family. The inherited large farmyard was siluattd 
at a newly rebuilt avenue, called the Fuk Yin Avenue, literally meaning 
A]/enue of Happiness and Schofarship, Ttic homesteads of the Yip 
family occupied a large area, with two symctrical rowi of large old 
fa?ihioned houses, amounting to not fewer than twenty in number 
lining along the two sides of the avenue, at exactly the site of Iht^ present 
Municipal Government House. The ancestral temple ot^ the Yip clan was 
situated at tlie centre of the homestead, It was in Ihiy ance^^tra] temple 
that the great Grandmaster Ch&n Wah Shun, the renowned Wing "I'sun 
practitioner, had for quite a long period resided, when he admitted 
disciples and taught diem skills of the Wing Tsun Style. Among the 
students of Grandmaster Chan Wah Shun, there was one, by the name of 
Yip Man, who for the tlrst time in his hfe learnt Wing Tsun skills in the 
ancestral temple of his family. 



A GIFTED SUTDENT OF MARTIAL ARTS 



At the age of nine, Yip Man my late father was admitted as a student by 
Grandmaster Chan Wah Shun. But before that, as my grandmother the 
lalci Madame Ng yaid, Yip Man worked hard on his studies. After 
receivhiE each leason. he seldom wasted hii time in having games with 
fellow'p lay mates, bui devoted all his spare time in writing poems and 
painting, or watching Grandmaster Chan teaching his students. Day after 
day he. watched, and became gradually interested in techniques of Wing 
Tsun. At least he went straight to Grandmaster Chan Wah Shun and 
requested him to admit him into his kang-fu class. Grandmaster Chan 
thought the boy might only be joking, so he said jokingly that every 
boy, in order to be admitted^ had to pay an initial admission fee of 
tht^e taels of silver, and that if the boy had three taels of silver, he would 
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admit him. On hearing this, my lather rushed home lilled with pleasure 
and hope. Soon he brought back three taeh of silver as required Grand- 
master tTian wiis surprised to sec what the boy liad done, He a&ked tlic 
boy how he had got the money. The boy answered thbil he bad already 
known that he needed the three laeis of sillier tor admission, so he begjm 
liaving money some years ago. Grandmaster Chan Wah Shun did not 
believe in the boy, thinking that he must have stolen the money. So he 
did not accept the boy -as his discipJe, Neither did he return the money 
to the boy, saying, "If you want to get hack the money, you have to 
brittff vour mother here to pmve thai the money really belongs to you. " 
Yip Man the boy could do nolliing hut urge his mother to come to the 
martial art tutor. When meetinji the boy s mother^ Chiin Wah Shim said, 
'7 did not iuspect (he f^ource of the money, it is only that / ^\>ani to i"t?e 
hi^ mother and speak to her personally, and ask whether she reaiiy 
aliows her boy to ham kung-fu from me. In fact the boy quite gifted, 
and he has been watching me teach kung-fu quite a long time. If he 




The Grandmaster and his grandson, ttie son Master Yip Chun thi 
author. 
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folio ws me, he ^ill surely succeed in making career as a martial 
artist. " Madam Ng was very pkased to hear Lhut. aad said thjit if c:han 
Wah Shuti agreed to accept her sofi, slie would not hesitate to allow her 
son to take up studies of martial arts. 



THE LAST STUDENT 



From then on, my father became Grandmaster Chan Wah Sh tin's 
youngest dificiple. He learnt techniques from Grandmaster Chan ajid 
practised witli his fellow-students such as Ng Chung So and Lui Yu ChaL 
He was in tact the last disciple admitted by Chan Wah Shun. Thai is 
why when Grandmaster Vsp Man grew up and had his own students, 
he ScUd to them smiJingly that his sti3 dents had only "Elder Kung-fu 
Undes'\ hut not "Younger Kung-fu Undes'\ From the above des- 
cription, it became dear that CJian Wah Shun did not make a mistake 
in accepting my father, for the boy*s success in afterwards was really 
due to his master's un-reservcd teaching, and the boy's dedication and 
effort he put to his studies. His sticces^s in his career was not mere luck. 
Grandmaster CTian died when Yip Man was thirteen years old. At his 
last mintites, Chan said to his disciple Ng Chung So, "Yip Man isackver 
boy, and u more gifted Than others. If my of my students is to promote 
and spread our Wing Taun techniques with success, Yip Man is i he one. 
h is a regret that I could not siay longer From now on tfie duty of 
leaching him resets on you. Please take good care of him. " Ng Cliung So 
promised to take up the responsibility seconds before Grandmaster Chan 
died. So Yip Man studied under the guidance of Ng Chung So, with the 
company of fellow-students such as Yuen Kay Shan and Yiu ChcL 



BLENDING OF TECHNIQUES Of SEVERAL MASTERS 



For two years Yip Man followed Ng Chung So. After that he went to 
Hong Kong to puniue academic studies at the Sl Stephen's College aX 
Stanley in Hong Kong. By one occasion he was introduced to Mister 
Leung Bik, the first son of Grandmaster Leung Jan - the instructor of 
Grandmaster Chan Wah Shun. Lt;ung Bik was then staying as guest in a 
famous yilk company in the western district of Hong Kong. He was 
delighted with Yip Man's cleverness and his effort in learning, so he 



Grandnnaster Yip demonstrated a movement of the Wooden Dummy 
Techniques. 
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tried his best to teach him all !ic knew, Tlial is why my fa (her later said 
to othi^T^ that he got a good foundation from Grandmaster Chan Wah 
Shun, but sophisticated techniques from Mister Leung Bik. He further 
said Ihax wiien he was small, he paid attention to the externaJ-fonn 
of movements, not knowing why certain movtsments should be applied 
in such ways, while other movements in other ways. When he grew older, 
he knew that the importance of mastering Wing Tsim techniques rested 
on the mei^ging of theory and practical application. 

Cirandrnastcr Yip Man became famous for his skills even when he was 
young. Yet he did not take teaching martial art skills as his career, 
[nstead, he joined the army during the war. After the war he returned to 
hi& native lartd to take up the post of CapTain of Locaf Police Patrois of 
Namhof, which he held for Rotne years. Though being a skilled martial 
artist , and die captain of the police patrols, he was not proud and 
arrogant. On the contrary, he dressed neatly, and looked gentle and 
graceful. He seldom carried his pistol, unless he found it absolutely 
necessary in certain occasions, feeling that he himself was already armed 
with his deadly Wing Tsun skills, During his career as the captain of the 
local police patrols, Grandmastct- Yip Man inut some occassions wofth 
mentioning. 



AMAZIMl] STRENGTH OF FlNQEftS 

There was a man, in my later father's native place, by the name of Yu 
Viu. He served in the anny during the war, and after the war, he was 
recruited into one of the divisional patrols of the local police of Namhoi, 
under the command of my father. But owing to the large number of 
patroltnen, neither Yu Yiu nor Yip Man the Captain knew each other. 
One day, Yu Yiu wai patrolling along a busy street. But very soon for 
some minor reasons argued with someone in the street. Both men were 
then shouting to each other loudly. It happened that Captain Yip Man 
passed by the crowded spot. He saw that one of the quarrvJling men was 
wearing a badge of his patrolling teams and carrying a pistol, and knew 
that the man must be one of his patrolmen. He wished to stop the 
quarrel, thinkiiag that a police patrolman's duty is to keep order and . 
peace, and so should not argue with people. He stepped forward to stop 
their shouts. But the patrolman was too proud to be stopped by a well- 
dressed gentleman such as Yip Man! He shouted at Yip Man, ordering 
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ABOVE: Grandmaster Vip Man and his SMond son, daughter tmi'ddle} , 
daughter-in-taw (feft), and his frier>ds ir> a countryside restaurant some- 
wtiers in Hong Kong. 

BELOW: Grandmaster Yip and hrs grandson, son of his second son Vip 
Ching. 
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him to step back to mind tiis own business instcsid of intervening their 
quarrel. As be Fshouted at Yip Mtiti, he drew his pistol and pGinted it a I 
Yip Man. Yip Man realized that the patrolman was losing his sense, and 
that drawing out a pistol in bi busy street was a dangerous niove. To 
eliminate the danger Yip Man rushed forward to stop the pairohnan 
from poieiting the pistol at anyone. He got hold of the bullet-chiimberH 
of the pistol, meaning to stop the man from mis-firing. The tnan 
jitruggled to free his pistol from Yip Man's grip. Yip Man's finger^i were 
so powerful that aftct a few pulls and twists the buUet<hambers of tlie 
pistol brolce off^ to the astonishment of the huge crowd of on-looker^. 



OVERPOWERING A FIERCE R08BER 



In my father's little town there was a wanted robber by the name of 
Tsu Ping, who was cruel, huge, strong and skilled in martial arts. The 
lotiil policemen were after him for quite a long time. One day my 
father's squad was informed that the wanted robber appeared at the 
town of Futshan. My father led some of his dectectives to lay a trap for 
the robber. He briefed his dectivcs that the robber was ferocious and 
armed, and that it was dangerous to cross fire, with him in a crowded 
avenue. He told them that he would deal with him firsthand that when 
the robber was overpowered, they would then rush out to catch him, 
but before that they had to hide at some concealed corners. Soon 
the robber appeared. My father walked towards him. Being well-dressed 
and gentle in outlook, nvy father was not suspected. The robber passed 
by casually. My father turned and called the robb&rs name. The robber 
became suspicious, and tan. But ray father stepped forward and grabbed 
the robber's collar, who was then trying to draw his pistol. My father 
grappled the robber's arms. Tlte robber struggled. But Yip Man's amis 
were too powerful for the robber, and his stance was too firm for him. 
At this moment the dectectives rushed forward and handcuffed the 
notorious robber and brought him back to their office. 



A Tan^an Movemant as demonstrated by th* late Grandmaster Yip Mm* 
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THE SKILFUL SCHOLAR 



When the robber was questioned^ he admitted all charges laid against 
him. He only regretted that he never dreamt that he would be caught by 
ci gentle scholar, because he had so far not met a real antagonist^ and that 
he would not die content. My father smiled and said, "You cail me a . 
scholar. Do you think you can defeat me with your techniques?" The 
robber said, "// / am aihwed to f^ht with you bare-fianded, f can 
defeat you within one minute. " Grandmaster yip Man asked his men to 
xinbind the robber, and promised him that if he could winjie would be 
set free. The two were then ready to have a free fight in the hall of the 
deetectivcs ofTfice. The robber posed a wide stance, and adopted Jong 
bridge-arms^ and attacked with thrusting and hanging punche^j wMch 
seemed fast and powerful. My father dodgied left and right, trying to 
keep himself evasive at finit, and avoiding to make direct contact with 
the robber's punches. He waited for hif: chance. Suddenly, when the 
robber had just completed a reverse punch but had noi yet withdrawn 
his arm for another attack, my father advanced, grappled the robber's 
wrist with his right hand, and pressed down the robber's elbow with hh 
left hand^ and exerted a powerful downward puU. Tlie robber lo&t his 
balance and feU forward. At this moment, Grandmaster Yip Man raised 
his right leg to execute an upward knee-thrust at the robber's chest. The 
robber, having suffered such a deadly attack, fell on the floor, with white 
foamy saliva coming out from his mouth- Since this incident, my father 
was well-known as the unarmed scholar-dectective^ and Futshan was 
peaceful and free from crimes during the years when he was being 
a captain of the det;tective squad there. 



GHAIIDMASTER YIP AT HONG KQNG 



In 1949, when mainland China fell into the hands of the communists, 
my father left his homeland and went south to Hong Kong, where he 
settled down, set up a gymnasium, admitted students and taught them 
techniques of Wing Tsun. For the foUowmg thirty years he worked as 
a martial art tutor, and had so far brought up more than five hundred 
thousand students, who all help spreading the Wing Tsun techniques to 
all parts of the world . This great success meant as much to himself as to 
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otiiers who worked hand for the same aim of spreading the techniques of 
Wing Tsun, for Ihey al] shared the joy of this successful deed. Grand- 
maiJtcr Yip Man would smile in satisfaction if he knew thia. 



GRANDMASTER YIP MAN & BRUCE LEE 

Amongst the students of my father, Bruce Lee was one of the most 
woil-ktiown . Bruce Lee met Grandmajster Vip Man at Hong Kong^ when 
he was studying at the St. Francis Coffege. Bruce Lee*? father^ Lee Hot 
Chuen, was a good friend of my father. They were fellow natives of 
Futsban. The close relationship between Bruce Lee's father and Grand- 
master Yip Man^ coupled with Bruce Lee's jeaJous inclination towards 
martial arts and his asiduity in his studies, resuhed in my father's 
dedicated coaching for the boy. And before the end of the third year of 
learning Wing Tsun techniques from my father, Bruce Lee had to 
suspend his martial art lessons, for his had to leave Hong Kong for taking 
up academic studies in U.S.A. 




Shek Kin 8( Bruce L«e together during a bressk in the filming of 'Tntsr 
the Dr&gon". 
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The parting of Bruce Lee from Grandmaster Yip Man did not show any 
sign of permanent separation between the student -^nd the master But 
'fl rt.^ disagreement in their mind. The fact was, I guess, 

toat befo«, Bn.ce I,ee left far U.S.A.. father reminded hint tha 
amese kung-fu n one of the sophisticated arts of China, that we 
LTiinrae need iomg-fu techniques to defend ourselves and to keep good 
health, and that techniques of Chinese kung-fu should not be taught so 
freely to foreigners, fit was the typically Chinese traditional thinking 

bifote' h rlT^nn't " ^^'^this in mind 

tefore he left for U.S.A. But soon aftw Bruce Lee h»d reached U.S A 

w' ' f 8y»"»si"ni. admitted foreign students, and taught them 
Wing Tsun technique., to the surp,i.e and disappointment of htVmasteT 






BRUCE LEE'S AMBITION 



tn the summer of I 965, Bruce Lee returned fron. U.S.A. to Hong Kona 
requested him to teach the latter part of the Wooden Dummy Tech- 
foUow^d hi. „„ster in Hong Kong before he wen, to U.S A HeTriher 

^ tZi f Terr ^ ^"-""^ - 3 - n, o 

me complete set of S>u Nm Tau (Little idea) techniques, which he 

Bruce l^e offered to buy Grandmaster Yip a new doniealic Hat 

Hoover, Bruce Ue made a very serious mistake. TTiat wa.s he en. 
Phasized too much about money so as to hurt his ovl telLt ' 

>ou to. /or the reports that firstly you were not the only sLZTf 

Tt^e Jfr-u J^'u""^' y^'^'P'^t^^l ^hat ,kouM 1 stty to my other 
T2 fL h r ? ''y "'1' father, Bn.ee Lee turned to me 

oar own. The offer of a new fiat would of coarse eeiss our h^rrili/ 

^ic me to a man. Besides, my father has a strong willuower w /. 
ftm^mmded. This is what you and i knoM.. If he nZTd vau Tfjf 
persuade him to change hL, mind " ^ ^ ' '''''' ' 



WiNfi TSUN KUEN & JEET-KUHE^OO 



Bruce i^e returned to U.S.A. feeling bored. He didn't teach t 
anymore, because he knew th^it ■ uian r teacn Wing Tsun 

. would never become the "Nn 1 \rri«" 

m Wmg Tsun. In order to suceed in his career he Tad to set 1. 
style and became the "Founds^r" himself Sn'hTf T ! 1 J ^ 
niques mto Jeet-lfi.nP ^ ^ t^self. So he formulated his tech- 

western boxi^^udo no^hl with some more 

Doxmg, judo, northern Praying Mantis Kung-fu, etc. Hi., theories. 
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T oiMti. ^ well some theories of westen, boxing or judo. Whe„ Bru J 




Bruca Lee the famous kung fu iter. 
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As a matter of fact, the disagreement between my father and Bmce Lee 
was due to the difference of the life baok^ound and edy cation of the 
two. My father when young received traditional Chinese education, and 
was influenced by Confucianism. He had thus a strong feehng of nation- 
alism. Besides, he was strict and firm-minded. He jould bear hardship of 
life. Though he was poor during his life as the captain of the dectective 
squad and as a tutor of martial arts, he felt happy in accepting his hfe. 

On the other hand, Bruoe Lee was educated in an English school in 
Hong Kong before he went to U S A, to further his education in 
philosophy. He was deeply influenced by pragmatism. He struggled for 
fame and wealth during his life. He succeeded in obtaining Jioth, but 
leaving both behind on his death - one to the world of martial arts, the 
other to his wife. 




Grandmastfir 
Yip Man t)each- 
ii>g Bruce Lee 
the Wing Tsun 
' Chi-Sau 
exercise. 
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TERMS OF MOVEMENTS, EXERCISES, & EQUIPMENTS 



BART-CHAM-DAO 
BIU-TZE 
BW-TZE-SAU 
BONG'S A U 
CHANG-SAU 
Crn-DAN-SA U 
CW-KWUN 
CHIN GUM-SA U 
CHl-SAU 

CHI'SHEUNG-SAU 

CHONG 

CHONG 

CHUEN-KW 

CHUM-KfU 

CHUNG-LO 

CHUNG-SIN 

CHUNG'SUM-SIN 

DfNG-JARN 

D Uf- KOK'MA I JUS UN-MA 
FAK-SA U 
FOOK-SA U 
GAUN-SAU 
GE&NG-DJU-TIE^MA 



Eight-Cutting Broadswords Techniques 

Thrusting-Fingers form 

Thrusting- fingers (a movement) 

Wing-arm 

Spade-hand 

Single Ann-clinging (exercise) 

Pole-clinging f exercise} 

Front Pinning-hand 

Arm-clinging f exercise) 

Double Arm-clinging (exercise) 

pre fighting posture ( southern Chinese) 

wooden dummy, piJes, special equipment for 

kung-fu training 

Piercing-arm 

Arm- See king form 

mid-ievel 

median line 

centre line 

Buttingrelbow 

Diagonal Stance / Sideling Stance 
W hi ski rig-arm 
Bridge-on Ann 
SpUtting-biock 

Meridian HaJl-hanging Stance 











HAR-IO 


Tm- 


HAUGUM-SAU 




HOI-MA 




HUENBO 1 KA U-BO 




HUEN-GOT-SAU 




HUEN-SAU 




JV-CHEUNG 




JU-GUMSA U 




I VMS A U 




JU-SUN-KUEN 


m k ^ 


JU-SUN-MA (^DUI-KOK-MA) 




JUT-SA U 




KAR-SIK(=CIIONG) 




KA U-BO 1 HUEN-BO 




KA U-SA U 




KW-SA U 




KUEN 




KUEN-TO 




KUO-SA U 




KWAl-IARN 




KWUN-MA 




KWUNSAU 




lAN'SAU 


m-f- 


LAPS A U 




LA USA U 


m-f- 




lower-levei 

Back Pinning-hand 

Setting up of Stance 

Circling Steps / Plucking Steps 

Circling-cut 

Ciirchng-hand 

Sideward I'alm i 
Side Pinriing-hand 
Sinking-block 
Sideling punch 

Sideling Stance f=Diagonai Stance) 
Jerk-hand 

pre fighting posture f northern Chinese) 
Plucking Steps / Circling Steps 
Circling-block 
bridge-arm 

fist, fist-fighting ^ 
boxing form 
Fighting Practice 
Downward Eibow Strike 
Pole Stanct 

Hotating-artns ( complex movement) 
Bar-ami 

Deflecting-arm f complex movement) 
Scoopin^arm 



LIN-WAN-KUEN 
LOK-SA U 

L UK -DIM- BOON-KW UN 

MANG-GENG-SAU 

MAN-SAU 

MUK-YAN-CflOHG 

MUK-YA N-CHONG-FA 

NOl-MOON 

NUK-SAU 

Ol-MOON 

PAK-SAU 

FIE-JARN 

PO-PAl-CHEUNG 

SAAM'KOK-BO 

SAAM-SING-CHONG 

SAAM-PAi^FUT (=SIU'NIM-TA U) 

SEUPING-MA 

SHAT-GENG-SAU 

SHEUNG-KUEN 

SIfEUNG-LO 

SIU-N!M~TAU 

TAN-SAU 

TIE-SA U 

rOK-SAU 

TUT-SAU 

WU-SAU 

YAN CHEUNG 

"YAT"CmKUEN 



m-f- 



Chain-punches / Alternate-thrusting punches 

Rolling-arms ( exercise} 

Six-&-a-Half-point Long Pole Techniques 

Neck-pulling Hand 

Inquisitive-arm 

wooden dummy 

Wooden Dummy Techniques 

indoor area 

Fr&e-hand Fighting Practice 
outdoor area 
Slap- block 
Elbow-hackinfi 

Double-palms ^cfjmp/ejT movement) 
Triangular fAdmncmg) Steps 
three-star dummy / tripodal dummy 
Praying Thrice to the Buddha 
Quadrilateral Level Stance 
Throat-cutting Hand 
Double-punches (complex movemmt) 
upper-level 
Little Idea fonn 
PaJm-up Arm 

Lifting-arms / Rising of Arms 
Elbow-lifting Hand 
Freeing-arm (complex movement} 
Prtntective-arm 
Stamping-palm 
Chaiacter *'SUN" ¥iA 




YA r' Of! CHUNG KUES 

TEE** CHf nM YEUNG MA 



Character "TWO" Adductiofi Stance 



GENERAL TERMS OF CHmESE MARTIAL-ARTS 



CHUNG-SI 




Grand-master of a style 


DAI-GEE / MOON- VAN 




student(s), foUowerCs), disciple{s> 


GAR 




family, style 


JO'SI 




Founder of a style 


KIUjKIU-SAU 




bridge-arm 


KUEN 




fist^ fist-fighting 


KUENFA 




fist- fighting method 


KUEN-SU 




Art of fist- fighting 


KUEN-TO 




boxing form 


KUNG 




power or strength of a martial-art trainee 


KUNG-FU 




collequial term of martial-art 


KUNG-FU 




work J knowledge, technique 


MO 




military 


MOON-TO 




dbciple(s) 


MOON- VAN (=DAI-GEE) 






MOSU 


Am 


foimal term of tuartial-ail 


FAJ 




style, system, special group, school 



SHAO UN CHI 








S[-DFJ 
















SI-JE 
















SIFV 








SI-FU 






■ ■ . 


S/-KUNG 








Sf-MO 








Sl-MUf 








Sr-PA K 








S/-PA K-KUNC 






^ m -i: 


SISOK 








Si-SOK-KUNG 








SI-JO 








SW LAM GEE 






:>■ 




/ 






n}-SUEN 








TO-YEEi^TO-DEI) 


1 • 






TUNG-MOON 






,■'] n 


wu-su 









Mandarin proriuticiation of Slu Liim Monastery 

younger Kung-fu brother 

elder Kung-fu brother 

elder Kung-fu sister 

Ku»g-fu nephew (student of si-dei/ 

Kung-fu instructor, reverend title for a technical 

professional in any trade 

Paternal- teacher, Kung-fu father, mentor 

Kune-fu grand tarher f teacher ofsi~fu) 

wife of si-fu. Kung-fu mother 

younger Kung-fu sister 

elder Kung-fu brother of si-fu 

cider Kune-fu brother of si-kung 

younger Kung-fu brother of ^^i-fu 

younger Kung-fu brother of si-kung 

tcaclier of si-kung 

Slu Lam Mona^tory 

student, dhc\plii( sou therri Chinese} 

Kung-fu grandson (:itudent of W-dei) 

student, disciple f northern Chinese) 

fellow-sti,.Ldent, follower of the same style 

martial-art, kung-fu (Mandarin prommi-Mtion) 




Master Yip Chun & Master Laung Ting, 
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